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SHRUBS 

For  Fall  Planting 


Despite  natural  shortages  we  again  have 
secured  an  exceptionally  complete  line  of 
choice  No.  1 Washington  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen. 

We  expect  to  open  our  shrub  sale  late  in 
September. 


EVERGREENS 


For  Foundation  Plantings 


Golden  Pfitzer  Juniper 
Laurestinus,  Budded 
Golden  Irish  Yew 
Andromeda,  Large,  Budded 


Pyramidalis 
Irish  Juniper 
Blue  Cypress 
Green  Cypress 
Thuja  Obtusa 


FLOWERING  EVERGREENS 


AZALEAS:  Hinodegiri,  Red 
Rosaeflora,  Dwarf,  double 
pink. 

Mollis,  flame  pink. 
ABELIA  Grandiflora  Pink 

DAPHNE  ODORA, 

Fragrant 

VIBURNUM  DAVIDI 


HEATHERS:  Red,  White, 
Pink 

ANDROMEDA, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Shrub 

ESCALLONIA 
Apple  Blossom 

CAMELLIAS, 

Red,  White,  Pink 


Also  Trees  and  Shrubs  jor  Rockeries, 
Banks , Parking  Strips. 
Ornamental  Vines, 

Fruit  T rees,  Etc. 

— - 

TAKE  ELEVATOR  TO 
FIFTH  FLOOR 

SIXTH  at  PIKE 
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Unusual  or  Outstanding  Shrubs  and  Their  Uses 

in  the  Garden 

Mrs.  Frantz  Nehammer* 


THE  creation  of  a beautiful  garden  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  choice  of  the 
plants  as  upon  their  arrangement  and  if  in- 
terest and  enjoyment  is  to  be  had  throughout 
the  year,  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  se- 
lected with  great  care.  Attention  must  be 
given  to  the  structural  form  of  each  kind  as 
well  as  to  the  color  and  individuality  of  bark 
and  winter  leaf-buds.  Many  of  our  fruiting 
and  berried  shrubs  are  the  more  outstanding 
in  winter  when  they  can  so  easily  display  their 
clusters  of  fruits  on  leafless  stems.  Many  trees 
also  are  more  beautiful  when  denuded  of 
foliage.  Styrax  Obassia  is  a perfect  example. 
The  coarse  summer  leaves  of  this  tree  cover 
its  magnificent  structure  and  its  smooth,  pat- 
terned bark. 

The  title  of  this  discussion  may  be  a bit 
misleading,  since  there  is  no  thought  of  bring- 
ing before  the  reader  a list  of  plants  that  are 
bizarre  or  extremely  difficult  to  grow.  Rather, 

* To  some  of  us,  gardening  is  a most  pleasant 
and  an  absorbing  hobby.  One  might  say  that, 
among  gardeners,  there  are  also  many  ultra- 
hobbyists who  intensively  pursue  particular 
plant  specialties.  Mrs.  Frantz  Nehammer  is  such 
a person.  Native  irises,  astilbes  and  rare,  un- 
common trees  and  shrubs  have  been  of  special 
interest  to  her  for  a sufficiently  long  time  so 
that  she  now  enjoys  a position  of  authority  in 
the  field.  A typical  example  of  the  complete- 
ness and  thoroughness  with  which  she  develops 
her  specialties  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  of  the 
31  species  of  native  West  Coast  irises,  Mrs.  Ne- 
hammer has  19  of  them  growing  on  the  grounds 
of  her  lovely  home  on  Mercer  Island.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  what  she  writes  about  her 
plants  is  her  own  information  gleaned  from  long 
experience  in  her  own  garden. 


they  are  unusual  only  because  one  encounters 
them  so  seldom  in  gardens  here.  Because  of 
the  favorable  situation  of  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  Mother  Nature  can  laugh  at  latitudes 
and  many  so-called  tender  plants  make  quite 
a good  showing  with  us.  The  worst  enemies 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  are  the 
winter  rains  and  frosts,  alternating  over  sev- 
eral months  of  time. 

The  first  consideration  in  planting  is  soil 
preparation,  but  of  equal  importance  are  the 
exposure  and  the  amount  of  drainage  and 
water  the  plants  require.  Since  the  greatest 
part  of  our  rainfall  is  confined  to  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  many  trees  and  shrubs  suffer 
from  summer  drought  and,  in  the  case  of 
some  berried  shrubs,  the  fruit  may  wither  and 
drop  if  ample  water  is  not  available  to  them 
during  this  period.  If  a given  shrub  thrives 
best  in  a dry  location,  plant  it  on  a slope.  If 
it  needs  some  winter  protection,  plant  it  away 
from  low  areas  and  give  it  ample  room  for  air 
circulation  since  dense  plantings  seem  to  in- 
vite frost  and  to  create  an  undesirable,  stag- 
nant atmosphere. 

The  following  species  have  been  found 
to  require  a loamy,  deep,  rich  soil  with  an 
abundance  of  summer  moisture.  Clay  soils 
that  hold  the  moisture  to  the  extent  of  being 
wet  or  swampy  in  winter  would  not  be  desir- 
able. 

Most  of  the  following  group  will  thrive  in  a 
sunny  location.  They  will  need  no  protection 
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from  the  frost,  though  excessive  wind  may  be 
undesirable  because  it  dries  out  the  foliage. 

Aronia  arbutijolia,  the  red  chokeberry,  is  a 
tall  (to  ten  feet),  upright-growing  deciduous 
shrub.  The  new  leaves  which  appear  in  spring 
are  very  gray  and  downy.  They  are  of  med- 
ium size,  with  serrated  edges  and  in  the  fall 
will  turn  to  the  most  breath-taking  gold.  The 
small,  white  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  clusters 
along  the  entire  stalk  and  are  followed  by  open 
pendants  of  brilliant  red  berries  that  remain 
through  the  winter. 

Though  Acer  Ginnala  (amur  maple),  is 
listed  as  a tree,  if  the  top  is  removed  when  it 
is  young  it  will  form  a large  shrub  with  a 
most  interesting  branching  pattern.  The  dark 
green  leaves  are  smaller  and  more  cut  than 
the  average  maple  and  the  undersides  turn  to 
a purple  red.  In  the  fall  the  entire  tree  be- 
comes a flame  of  vivid  yellow  and  red.  The 
small,  yellow,  fragrant  flowers  appear  in  long 
panicles  and  are  followed  by  bright  red, 
winged  fruits. 

Callicarpa  dichotoma,  the  purple  beauty- 
berry,  is  a shrub  that  can  be  kept  to  any  de- 
sirable size  since  it  needs  severe  pruning  in  the 
early  spring.  Though  it  is  quite  twiggy,  it  is 
not  too  conspicuous  during  winter.  The  real 
beauty  and  interest  come  from  the  bright  tur- 
quoise berries  that  follow  the  small  pink  flow- 
ers in  August.  The  fruits  are  not  large  but  the 
tight  clusters  around  the  stem  at  each  node  are 
showy  and  will  remain  so  until  frost. 

The  Katsura  Tree 

Cercidiphyllum  japonicum  is  quite  a large 
shrub  which  may  even  reach  tree-like  propor- 
tions. The  bark  of  the  several  trunks  has  a 
most  unusual,  smooth,  satiny  texture.  New 
leaves  look  like  small  bits  of  Tiffany  glass 
if  the  shrub  is  planted  where  the  morning  sun 
will  filter  through  them. 

Chionanthus  virginica  (the  white  Fringe 
Tree)  is  listed  as  a tree  but  will  suffer  much 
less  from  wind  and  frost  if  it  is  pruned  to 
shrub  size.  Care  should  be  taken  in  pruning, 
for  the  six-inch  racemes  of  white,  fringe-like, 
fragrant  flowers  come  on  the  preceding  year’s 
growth.  The  flowers  are  followed  by  dark 
blue,  berry-like  fruits.  Unfortunately  it  sel- 
dom fruits  here. 


Franklinia  alatamaha  is  a large  deciduous 
shrub  native  to  Georgia.  The  leaves  develop 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets  and,  unless  a 
regular  pruning  program  is  followed,  the  plant 
will  become  sparse  and  leggy.  The  fall  color 
of  the  six-inch  leaves  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  garden  and  will  remain  so  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  large,  cup-shaped,  white  flowers 
have  prominent  yellow  stamens  and  are  closely 
spaced  on  the  old  wood.  Best  of  all,  the 
bloom  appears  in  September  and  October,  a 
most  unusual  time.  The  plants  will  flower  even 
when  they  are  quite  small  provided  they  have 
an  abundance  of  water  and  are  planted  in  a 
rich,  deep  soil. 

The  Loquat 

Eriobotrya  japonica  is  listed  as  a large  tree 
but  here  in  the  Northwest  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  it  to  shrub  form.  If  the  pruning  is  started 
when  the  plant  is  small  it  will  branch  close  to 
the  ground  and  will  eventually  be  as  broad  as 
it  is  high.  The  six  to  ten-inch  evergreen  leaves 
are  heavily  veined  and  lustrous  and  stand 
boldly  upright.  The  leaf  buds  and  the  new 
leaves  are  light  green  and  downy.  The  tight 
terminal  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  appear 
in  October,  though  bloom  is  not  freely  pro- 
duced here  and  seldom  does  any  fruit  set.  For 
a bold  effect  in  the  garden,  this  shrub  is  some- 
what special  since  its  appearance  is  distinctly 
tropical. 

The  Silverbell 

Halesia  tetraptera  is  a large  shrub  or  small 
tree  with  upright  branches  and  rather  large 
leaves  that  color  delicately  in  the  fall.  The 
waxy,  creamy-white  flowers,  bell-shaped  to 
one  and  a half  inches  in  length,  appear  along 
the  under  sides  of  the  branches  in  May.  This 
is  a most  attractive  shrub  in  bloom  and  for 
best  effects  it  should  be  planted  where  one 
looks  up  into  it.  The  four-sided  seed  capsule 
retains  its  light  green  color  until  winter  when 
it  turns  to  a light  brown  and  is  carried  so 
through  the  winter. 

Winter  sweet 

Meratia  ( Chimonanthus ) praecox  is  a shrub 
which  grows  to  about  six  feet  in  height.  It  is 
quite  erect  in  habit.  The  lanceolate,  four  to 
five-inch  leaves  which  unfold  early  remain 
a lustrous  chartreuse  green  all  through  the 
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season,  dropping  in  the  fall  without  much 
change  in  color.  The  flowers  are  the  most  in- 
teresting feature.  They  are  yellow  with  a 
purple-brown  center  and  make  their  appear- 
ance in  January  and  February.  A most  de- 
lightful fragrance  is  one  of  their  chief  at- 
tributes. 

St'ewartia  Pseudo-Camellia  is  one  of  the 
truly  outstanding  shrubs  in  that  it  blooms  in 
August  when  few  shrubs  are  flowering.  The 
deeply  indented  leaves  unfold  quite  late  and 
show  a wide  range  of  color  before  dropping  in 
the  fall.  The  large,  single,  white  flowers,  with 
their  interestingly  toothed  edges  and  hundreds 
of  bright  orange  stamens,  attract  attention 
wherever  the  shrub  is  seen. 

The  Fragrant  Snowbell 

Styrax  Obassia  is  the  largest  of  the  trees 
mentioned  here.  After  coming  to  know  this 
tree  as  I have,  I am  surprised  that  it  is  not 
planted  more  often.  It  exhibits  dominating 
characters  at  every  season  and  has  all  the 
quality  and  bearing  that  a specimen  plant  re- 
quires. It  develops  into  a well-formed  tree 
with  upsweeping  branches  which  take  easy 
angles  from  each  node  and  never  is  there  any 
tendency  toward  the  twigginess  of  5.  japonica. 
The  new  growth  is  rough  and  the  bark  peels 
each  fall  to  leave  a beautifully  patterned,  sat- 
iny smooth  finish  of  light  color.  The  brown, 
woolly  leaf  buds  which  are  developed  by  fall 
contribute  to  the  commanding  winter  effect  of 
the  crown.  The  leaves  unfold  to  the  size  of  a 
dessert  plate  and  become  quite  coarse,  thus 
constituting  the  tree’s  most  undesirable  fea- 
ture. The  seven-inch  racemes  of  sweet-scented, 
waxy-white  flowers  come  in  June,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  two-toned  green  capsules. 

The  next  group  of  shrubs  and  trees  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  preceding  series  in  that  the  various 
members  should  have  full  sun  and  the  same 
type  of  soil.  They  do  not  require  as  much 
summer  moisture,  but  need  some  protection 
from  frosts  and  from  drying  winds. 

Albizzia 

Albizzia  Julibrissin  variety  rosea  is  a small, 
horizontally  branched  tree  with  a characteris- 
tically flattened  top.  The  foliage  often  fails 
to  appear  until  late  June,  making  it  one  of 
the  last  trees  to  leaf  out  each  spring.  The 


leaves  give  an  exquisite  effect,  what  with  their 
fine  textured,  fern-like  qualities.  They  re- 
main a light  green  throughout  the  season  and 
fall  without  changing  color.  The  flowers  that 
open  the  last  of  August  are  densely  grouped 
in  the  leaf  axils  of  the  current  year’s  growth. 
They  are  bright  pink  and  look  like  nothing 
so  much  as  silk  thread  pompons.  In  rich  soil, 
the  plant  grows  too  rank  and  leggy  and  the 
wood  remains  too  soft  to  withstand  winter 
frosts. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  a tall  shrub 
with  open,  upsweeping  branches.  The  com- 
mon name,  Beauty  Bower,  is  certainly  appro- 
priate as  anyone  will  agree  who  sees  it  in  full 
flower  in  September.  The  leaves  are  downy 
and  large,  almost  as  broad  as  they  are  long 
and  when  touched  give  off  an  unusual  scent. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  clus- 
ters, are  quite  showy,  what  with  the  pro- 
nounced red  calyx,  the  white  corolla,  and  the 
red-tipped  stamens,  in  addition  to  the  red  stem 
which  subtends  the  flower  cluster.  They  last 
for  several  weeks  and  when  they  fade,  the 
calyx  remains  to  hold  a bright  blue  berry.  The 
berry  is  soft  and  drops  before  Christmas. 

Cotoneaster  Frigida 

The  cotoneasters  are  familiar  shrubs  in 
most  gardens,  but  this  one  has  been  considered 
somewhat  tender.  C.  frigida  is  a tall  species, 
deciduous,  with  large,  dull  leaves  which  are 
gray  on  the  under  surfaces.  The  leaves  un- 
fold quite  late  in  May  at  about  the  time  the 
small  white  flowers  appear.  The  deep  red  ber- 
ries hang  beneath  the  leaves  and  remain 
throughout  the  winter  after  the  foliage  has 
been  cast  off.  All  in  all,  C.  frigida  is  quite  a 
striking  shrub  at  any  time. 

Enkianthus  cernuus  rubens  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  daintiest  of  June  flowering 
shrubs  with  neat,  never  twiggy,  ascending 
branches.  The  smooth  dark  green  leaves, 
grouped  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  take  on 
the  most  brilliant  colors  of  yellow  and  red 
in  the  fall.  The  urn-shaped  flowers  hang  in 
long  panicles  beneath  the  leaves  and  look  like 
red  drops  of  water,  each  one  clasped  by  a light 
green  calyx.  They  last  for  several  weeks. 

The  Varnish  Tree 

Koelreuteria  paniculata  is  a large  shrub  or 
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small  tree  that  becomes  interestingly  gnarled 
very  early  in  life.  The  bipinnate  leaves  are 
large  and  graceful  and  turn  from  bronze  as 
they  open,  to  a coppery  green  in  midseason, 
and  then  to  bronzy-yellow  as  fall  advances. 
The  most  outstanding  feature  is  the  August 
display  of  yellow  flowers  which  stand  upright 
in  large  loose  panicles  all  over  the  crown. 

Crape  Myrtle 

Lagerstroemia  indica  is  the  crape  myrtle  of 
the  south.  It  will  not  bloom  freely  here  even 
though  the  plants  in  my  garden  have  not 
shown  any  frost  damage.  The  lustrous  leaves 
are  quite  red  when  young,  but  turn  to  bright 
green  during  summer  and  then  go  back  again 
to  the  red  tones  before  falling  away  as  winter 
approaches.  The  flowers  which  are  borne  in 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  large, 
crinkly  and  fringed.  Here  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  they  do  not  develop  until  fall.  Many 
varieties  having  different  colored  blooms  can 
be  had  but,  if  one  wants  to  be  successful,  the 
need  for  winter  protection  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Punka  Granatum  is  the  pomegranate  of  the 
South  and  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  shrub 
border.  It  is  upright  in  habit  with  narrow 
lanceolate  leaves  that  are  colorful  when  they 
are  young  and  again  in  the  fall  when  their 
color  changes  to  a magnificent  chartreuse. 
The  flowers  appear  in  September  and  are  car- 
ried close  to  the  branches.  They  are  large  and 
double  and  will  continue  opening  until  late 
fall.  Both  the  orange-red  and  the  scarlet 
forms  are  good. 

The  Calijornia  Christmas  Berry 

Photinia  arbutijolia  produces  beautiful  clus- 
ters of  bright  red  berries  which  usually  re- 
main into  the  early  winter  and  which  recom- 
mend it  for  a place  in  the  border.  It  is  upright 
in  habit  with  dark  green  leaves,  two  inches  in 
length.  The  white  flowers  open  in  June  and 
are  followed  by  small  berries  which  are  slow 
to  color  and  which  drop  soon  after  a killing 
frost.  For  best  results  give  this  plant  a warm 
place  where  air  circulation  is  good. 

Good  Evergreen  Types 

The  last  group  is  made  up  of  evergreens 
which  will  need  some  protection  from  wind 
and  from  heavy  frosts.  In  my  garden,  all  of 


them  wintered  through  the  severe  1942-43 
season  without  damage.  For  all  of  them  a 
deep  soil  of  loam,  peat,  and  compost  will  be 
suitable. 

Ligustrum  lucidum  is  one  of  the  few  privets 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  border.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  open  and  loose  and  the  crown  is 
beset  with  leaves  which  resemble  those  of  ca- 
mellia except  that  they  are  narrower,  with  rev- 
olute edges.  It  is  sometimes  called  wax  privet, 
the  name  being  quite  appropriate  because  of 
the  waxy,  lustrous  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
The  blooms  occur  in  attractively  loose,  many- 
flowered  clusters  which  terminate  the 
branches.  The  large  blue-black  berries  which 
follow  are  not  unattractive.  Protection  from 
wind  and  from  direct  sun  is  most  important. 

Osmanthus  Aquifolium  (ilicifolius)  is  a 
shrub  of  compact  columnar  habit  with  small, 
glossy  leaves  which  resemble  those  of  the 
holly.  It  is  a good  foundation  plant  and  will 
stand  quite  a bit  of  shade.  The  creamy-white 
flowers  are  borne  in  loose  racemes  in  the  leaf 
axils.  They  are  delightfully  fragrant.  Though 
this  particular  osmanthus  will  tolerate  consid- 
erable shade,  it  will  actually  bloom  much  more 
freely  in  the  sun. 

Pittosporum  Tobira 

Though  this  shrub  is  quite  hardy,  it  should 
be  planted  where  there  is  good  soil  drainage. 
To  place  it  in  a low-lying  site  or  in  one  which 
would  subject  it  to  drafts  would  be  to  thwart 
the  normal  development  of  its  beautiful  fea- 
tures. The  foliage  is  perfectly  lovely,  the 
thick,  leathery  leaves  appearing  in  interesting 
whorls  along  the  branches.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  nice  even  though  they  are  not  usually 
produced  in  great  quantity  here.  They  are 
small,  yellow,  and  sweet-scented. 

T ernstroemia  ( Cleyera ) japonica  is  an  ever- 
green of  truly  outstanding  beauty.  The  leaves 
are  thick  and  lustrous  with  a margin  of  red 
at  the  base.  They  are  held  out  horizontally 
to  the  branch  axis,  an  arrangement  which  gives 
a pleasing  appearance.  The  new  leaves  are  a 
glossy  bronze.  The  flowers  of  the  terminal 
clusters  are  small,  white  and  very  fragrant 
and  are  followed  by  red  berries.  Give  this 
(Continued,  on  Page  Forty -Four) 
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Daphnes  in  the  Garden 

E.  L.  Reber* 


DAPHNES  are  undoubtedly  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  low  - growing 
shrubs.  They  are  real  treasures  for  any  gar- 
den. The  gardener  who  fails  to  have  them 
represented  in  his  plantings  is  sure  to  realize 
sooner  or  later  that  he  has  passed  up  some 
royal  members  of  the  vast  shrub  family.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  daphnes  are 
in  some  respects  contrary,  evasive  little  plants. 
If  they  like  the  home  which  has  been  given 
them  in  the  garden  they  will  live  and  thrive, 
and  be  happy,  and  if  the  home  doesn’t  suit 
them  they  are  likely  to  turn  their  toes  heav- 
enward and  pass  out  of  the  garden  picture.  Just 
why  they  are  contented  in  one  garden  and  not 
in  another  where  like  conditions  prevail  (so  far 
as  can  be  determined),  is  something  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  solved.  Sometimes, 
too,  in  gardens  where  they  have  been  happy 
for  years,  they  will  suddenly  show  signs  of 
sickness  and  nothing  that  the  gardener  can 
do  will  save  them  from  dying.  Those  who 
have  had  the  longest  experience  in  growing 
them  believe  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  tribe,  particularly  Daphne  Cneorum, 
are  not  long  lived. 

This  much  we  seem  to  know  about  grow- 
ing them.  They  like  a position  in  the  garden 
where  sun  reaches  them  at  least  part  of  the 
day.  They  must  be  planted  in  soil  that  is  well 
drained  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
become  dry.  The  late  Sir  William  Lawrence, 
one  of  England’s  great  gardeners  and  a recog- 
nized authority  on  daphnes,  once  said  that 
in  his  judgment  the  death  of  most  daphnes 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  lacked  moisture 
at  the  roots. 


* If  anyone  can  be  called  the  “grand  old  man 
of  Northwest  gardening,”  that  man,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  E.  L.  Reber.  None  has  given  more  of 
his  substance  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men 
than  has  he.  A genial  disposition,  a rare  good 
humor,  a generous  personality,  and  a great  love 
for  things  of  the  garden  mark  him  as  apart  from 
the  multitude. 

In  his  lovely  garden  at  Richmond  Beach,  Mr. 
Reber  has  tried  and  tested  many  types  and 
groups  of  ornamental  plants.  Herewith,  he  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  with  several 
of  the  species  of  Daphne. 


In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  daphnes 
refuse  to  live  but  they  seem  to  favor  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  There  are  gardeners  in  this 
section  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  have 
plants  which  have  lived  and  thrived  for  ten 
or  more  years.  Fortunately  the  few  species 
and  varieties  which  are  available  to  us  come 
quite  easily  from  cuttings  so  that  the  matter 
of  keeping  the  garden  supplied  with  them  is 
not  a difficult  one.  Daphne  odora  is  quite  eas- 
ily increased  by  cuttings  of  half  ripened 
shoots,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a closed  cold 
frame.  A very  successful  method  of  propagat- 
ing Daphne  Cneorum  and  Daphne  Blagayana 
is  by  layers.  After  the  plants  have  flowered, 
spread  out  the  growths  in  a circle  and  bury 
the  stems  with  gritty  soil.  Rooted  plants  may 
be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  the  following 
year.  D.  Laureola,  D.  alpina  and  D.  Mezere- 
um  may  be  grown  from  seeds.  Grafting  is  an- 
other method  which  is  followed  in  propagating 
some  of  the  family,  the  stocks  of  D.  Mezereum 
being  employed  for  deciduous  daphnes  and 
those  of  D.  Laureola  for  evergreen  types. 

Daphne  Cneorum,  the  average  height  of 
which  is  one  foot,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
daphne  family  and  certainly  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  temperamental.  It  carries 
masses  of  rose  pink  flowers  during  April  and 
May.  A moist  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  hum- 
us, together  with  perfect  drainage,  is  generally 
favored  for  it  and  under  such  conditions  it  is 
grown  successfully  in  hundreds  of  Northwest 
gardens  where,  as  a rule,  acid  soil  conditions 
prevail.  However,  no  definite  advice  can  be 
given  as  to  how  to  make  a success  with  it.  In 
one  garden  it  will  thrive,  making  a spread  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  in  another  garden  where 
soil  and  other  conditions  are  similar,  it  re- 
fuses to  live.  In  Holland,  grown  in  black, 
mucky  peat,  it  makes  such  massive  growth 
that  a clump  is  chopped  up  into  a dozen  or 
more  good  sized  plants.  It  has  been  grown 
successfully  in  a limey  soil,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  experienced  growers  that  lime 
has  no  beneficial  influence.  The  use  of  peat  is 
strongly  discouraged,  in  fact  many  Northwest 
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gardeners  who  grow  this  daphne  successfully 
believe  that  peat  at  the  roots  is  fatal  to  it. 
After  all  D.  Cneorum  is  such  a glorious  little 
shrub,  and  so  reasonable  in  price,  that  every 
gardener  can  well  afford  to  experiment  with  it. 

Daphne  Mezereum  is  an  upright  deciduous 
shrub  with  purplish  flowers  which  appear  in 
masses  during  late  winter  and  before  the 
leaves  develop.  They  are  deliciously  scented. 
Bright  scarlet  fruits  that  ripen  in  mid-sum- 
mer follow  the  flowers,  and  are  one  of  the 
shrub’s  chief  attractions.  They  remain  until 
autumn  unless  birds,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  brilliant  fruits,  make  a feast  of  them. 
Daphne  Mezereum  alba  is  a white-flowered 
form  and  there  is  another,  Daphne  Mezereum 
plena,  which  has  double  white  flowers  fol- 
lowed by  yellow  fruits.  These  white  forms 
are  sometimes  available  at  Northwest  nurs- 
eries. Daphne  Mezereum  makes  a more  pleas- 
ing showing  when  numbers  of  them  are 
planted  together  in  the  shrubbery  border. 

Daphne  odora  is  a real  garden  treasure,  and 
while  believed  to  be  the  most  tender  of  all 
the  Daphnes,  it  is  grown  extensively  in  fav- 
ored sections  west  of  the  Cascades.  It  retains 
its  leaves  throughout  the  winter  unless  the 
weather  proves  very  severe,  but  in  some  gar- 
dens it  may  be  damaged  if  unusually  cold 
weather  prevails.  As  a rule  this  does  not  pre- 
vent the  shrub  from  blooming,  often  from 
mid-winter  until  late  spring.  However,  it  is 
best  to  plant  Daphne  odora  where  it  gets  some 
protection  from  other  shrubs  such  as  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas.  The  shrub  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  soil.  That  which  suits  the  rho- 
dodendrons and  azaleas  is  quite  acceptable  to 
this  daphne.  There  are  a number  of  varieties 
of  Daphne  odora  with  flowers  varying  in  color 
from  rose  pink  to  red.  Daphne  odora  rubra  has 
purple  flowers  and  those  of  Daphne  odora  alba 
are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant. 

Daphne  Blagayana  is  another  lovely  mem- 
ber of  the  daphne  family.  It’s  a low  grower 
of  spreading  habit  and  during  March  and 
April  its  heads  often  carry  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  creamy  white  and  extremely  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  believed  that  this  fine  little 
daphne  lacks  sufficient  strength  to  send  water 
to  the  ends  of  the  stems  and  for  that  reason 


it  should  be  layered  annually  either  by  placing 
stones  on  last  year’s  growths  to  hold  them 
close  to  the  ground  or  by  applying  a top  dress- 
ing of  leaf  mold  soil,  and  loam  twice  a year — 
spring  and  fall — covering  the  ends  of  the 
creeping  branches  up  to  the  terminal  leaf 
tufts.  The  latter  treatment  is  more  generally 
favored.  Plant  it  where  it  gets  part  sunshine 
and  in  a mixture  of  rich,  well-drained,  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mold. 

Daphne  Somerset  ( D.  Burkwoodii  Somer- 
set), a creation  of  English  hybridists,  is  now 
available  to  gardeners  and  is  recognized  as  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  group.  From  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain 
it  has  received  the  highest  honors.  Its  natural 
height  is  about  three  feet  and  it  makes  a 
spread  equal  to  its  height.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  May  and  June,  are  blush 
pink  and  like  almost  all  of  the  daphnes  are 
delightfully  fragrant.  It  seems  to  do  best 
when  given  a sunny  position  in  the  garden  and 
when  planted  in  a well-drained,  light,  loamy 
soil. 

Daphne  arbuscula  is  a low  grower  seldom 
reaching  a height  of  more  than  six  inches.  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a replica  of  Daphne 
Cneorum  in  miniature.  Its  short  branches  of 
red-brown  bear  polished  green  leaves  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  tubular,  rose-pink  flowers. 
They  appear  in  spring  and  while  similar  to 
those  of  Daphne  Cneorum  are  somewhat 
deeper  in  color.  The  dwarf  rhododendron,  R. 
radicans,  with  its  purple  blossoms,  and  the 
early  fall  blooming  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris 
J.  H.  Hamilton,  which  is  almost  prostrate  in 
its  habits,  are  good  companion  plants  for  this 
little  daphne. 

Daphne  petraea  is  another  midget  of  the 
daphne  group.  Its  average  height  is  less  than 
five  inches.  It  has  hard,  dark,  glossy  leaves 
and  bears  an  abundance  of  rose-pink  flowers, 
one  third  of  an  inch  across.  A variety  known 
as  D.  petraea  grandiflora  has  larger  flowers. 
This  daphne  blooms  from  June  through  Aug- 
ust. It  is  seldom  grown  on  its  own  roots,  but 
is  grafted  on  Daphne  Mezereum  or  Daphne 
Laureola,  resulting  in  a fine  little  shrub.  It  is 
said  to  be  a sun  and  lime  lover.  Those  who 
have  grown  it  well  say  that  limestone  rocks 
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should  be  placed  in  the  hole  in  which  it  is 
planted  so  that  the  roots  may  reach  them. 
The  planting  soil  should  be  a mixture  of  sand, 
leaf  mold,  and  loam.  Once  planted  it  should 
not  be  moved  for  like  all  of  the  Daphnes  it 
resents  root  disturbance. 

Daphne  collina,  Daphne  sericea  and  Daphne 
retusa  are  three  other  fine  species,  but  the 
gardener  who  wishes  to  have  them  in  his 
garden  will  find  it  necessary  to  do  a bit  of 
shopping  about  as  they  are  not  to  be  had  at 
the  average  nursery.  D.  collina  blooms  from 
March  until  June  and  often  again  in  the  fall. 
The  flowers  are  rose  pink,  sometimes  rosy 
purple,  and  sweetly  scented.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  bright  red  berries.  Daphne  sericea 
has  rose-pink  flowers  similar  to  those  of  D. 
collina  and  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  silky,  silvery  hairs.  It  starts  to 
bloom  in  the  spring  and  the  flowers  continue 
until  early  summer.  Daphne  retusa  is  a May 
bloomer.  Its  conspicuous  clusters  of  rosy 
purple  flowers,  white  within,  make  it  a most 
attractive  plant  for  the  choicest  garden.  It 
carries  scarlet  fruit  during  the  fall.  These 
three  fine  daphnes  seldom  grow  beyond  two 
to  two  and  one-half  feet.  They  do  well  in  a 
light  sandy  loam.  Dress  them  annually  with 
sifted  leaf  mould. 

Daphne  laureola  is  one  daphne  that  is  con- 
tented to  live  in  the  woodland  or  any  other 
part  of  the  garden  where  shade  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  day.  It  is  known  as  the  spurge 
laurel.  The  foliage  is  dark  green  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  rather  incon- 
spicuous, are  followed  by  bluish-black,  egg- 
shaped  fruits.  In  the  open  garden  the  shrub 
seems  out  of  place  but  when  planted  in  shad- 
ow-land, along  with  such  plants  as  Anemone 
japonica  and  monkshood,  it  makes  quite  a 
nice  showing. 

Another  daphne,  still  quite  rare  in  American 
gardens,  is  Daphne  Dauphinii  (D.  hybrida) 
supposed  to  be  a hybrid  of  Daphne  odora  and 
Daphne  collina.  It  has  fragrant,  reddish-pur- 
ple flowers  which  will  sometimes  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance as  early  as  November  and  continue 
until  early  spring.  It  should  have  a situation 
in  a warm  and  sheltered  part  of  the  garden 
where  winter  winds  will  not  reach  it. 


The  Nautical  Life 

With  a barnacle  under  the  binnacle, 

A bottle  of  pop  on  the  poop, 

And  the  odors  of  crab  bin’ 

Pervadin’  the  cabin, 

We’ll  sail  on  our  sloppy  sloop. 

We’ve  pounded  in  oodles  of  oakum 
And  patched  lots  of  places  with  tar; 

If  Sonny  plays  tricks 
And  fixes  the  sticks, 

We’ll  break  out  our  spanking  spare  spar. 

We’ve  got  lots  of  grub  in  the  galley, 

By  golly,  a big  coffee  urn! 

Three  times  daily,  the  dishes 
Are  cleaned  by  the  fishes 
That  chase  us  astern  of  our  stern. 

We’ve  plunked  out  our  dough  for  new  planking 
And  patched  all  the  holes  in  the  hull; 

T here  are  snags  in  the  sails, 

But  if  the  pow’r  fails, 

Our  skipper  has  skill  with  a scull. 

T he  skipper  is  sturdy  and  stocky, 

Encrusted  with  salt  of  the  sea, 

He  kicks  up  a rumpus 
By  boxing  the  compass 
And  yodeling  “ Mother  Machree.” 

There’s  a sort  of  a gob  in  the  galley, 

A lookout  who  shouts  “ Hard  aloo!” 

And,  of  course,  there  is  Sonny, 

Who’s  agile  and  funny — 

Oh,  the  skipper  has  plenty  of  crew! 

For  Mamma  is  bossin’  the  bo’s’n, 

And  Sister  is  whirling  the  wheel, 

So  Daddy  can  rest 
(As  he  likes  to  do  best ) 

And  only  get  up  for  a meal. 

So  it’s  ho!  for  the  quendous  currents; 

We’ll  voyage  wherever  we’re  blown; 

And  in  spite  of  that  motion, 

We’ll  conquer  the  ocean 
In  a sloppy  old  sloop  of  our  own! 

— Ed  Adams. 

1 i i 

Reduce  the  slug  problem  by  destroying  egg 
masses  in  the  fall! 
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Washington  Nurseries — Past,  Present  and  Future 

Howard  E.  Andrews* 


IT  WOULD  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
the  first  ecstatic  impressions  of  the  small 
group  of  pioneers  who  landed  at  Alki  almost 
a century  ago,  when  they  beheld  the  extent 
and  grandeur  of  the  floral  life  spread  out 
before  them.  Those  of  us  who  have  stood  on 
that  memorable  spot  at  Alki  and  have  viewed 
the  panorama  spread  out  before  us,  can  well 
picture  this  same  scene  years  ago  when  only 
the  mountains  and  trees  were  visible.  Being 
November,  in  the  year  1851,  these  pioneers 
could  only  imagine  the  untold  beauty  that  the 
spring  would  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  our 
flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  perennials.  The 
perpetual  green  of  our  glorious  evergreens  is 
in  itself  a beautiful  sight.  Yes,  these  pioneers 
were  treated  with  a truly  wonderful  sight 
that  must  have  had  great  portent  to  them. 

As  the  settlement,  now  called  Seattle,  grew, 
we  can  almost  see  the  hardy  pioneer  women- 
folk bringing  into,  and  transplanting  around 
their  homes  some  of  the  plants  that  appealed 
to  them.  Or,  perhaps,  they  may  have  brought 
various  types  of  seeds  with  them,  or  even  a 
few  shrubs.  One  can  also  imagine  men  of 
that  early  community,  in  their  trips  about  the 
area,  bringing  back  some  strange  plant  to  dis- 
play at  home.  A land  of  distinct  grandeur 
and  beauty  created  by  mountains,  streams, 
lakes,  climate,  soil  and  sunshine;  a land  of 
untold  opportunities  and  unsurpassed  beaut}'’ 
which,  fortunately,  is  still  ours  to  enjoy. 

But  let’s  go  back  again,  for  a little  while,  to 
those  pioneer  days  before  the  vast  potential 
wealth  of  our  forests  was  realized  and  when 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  this  timber  by  both 
man  and  fire  was  under  way.  Gradually,  mile 
by  mile,  the  denuding  of  the  great  forest  areas 

* If  anyone  in  the  State  of  Washington  is 
equipped  to  write  about  the  nursery  industry, 
that  person  is  Mr.  Howard  E.  Andrews.  He  had 
been  a nurseryman  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
entry  into  the  Horticultural  Inspection  Service 
where,  as  nursery  inspector  at  large  from  the 
Seattle  office,  he  has  had  every  opportunity  to 
observe  the  rise  in  importance  of  the  industry 
and  to  evaluate  the  many  factors  which  bear 
upon  its  future.  In  line  with  our  established 
policy,  we  submit  his  analysis  of  a potentially 
great  business  in  the  Northwest. 
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was  creeping  farther  and  farther  away  from 
Seattle  proper,  leaving  only  vast  wastes  of 
stump  lands.  This  condition  was  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  the  fact  that  many  acres  were 
cleared  and  prepared  for  pasture  and  general 
farming.  The  vast  waterpower  was  harnessed 
and  its  energy  turned  to  electric  power  and 
irrigation.  Then,  as  the  increased  numbers  of 
home  seekers  began  to  settle  and  build,  the 
reclaiming  of  the  landscape  was  begun.  The 
demand  for  nursery  stock  was  on  the  increase 
and  its  possibilities  began  to  be  recognized. 
The  eastern  nurseries  were  shipping  vast  quan- 
tities of  fruit  trees  to  the  state,  landscape 
architects  were  designing  and  laying  out  parks 
and  home  sites  and  one  by  one  actual  nurseries 
began  to  spring  up  within  our  own  state.  Tre- 
mendous amounts  of  nursery  stock  of  a wide 
variety  were  imported  yearly.  Our  climate  and 
soil  were  responsible  for  the  selection  and  use 
of  this  wide  range  of  varieties.  The  area  east 
of  the  Cascades,  with  its  alkaline  soil  and 
colder  climate,  called  for  certain  types  of 
hardier  nursery  stock,  while  here  on  the  west 
side,  these  and  many  of  the  more  tender  plants 
could  be  used.  As  a consequence  our  own 
nurseries  began  to  grow  a wide  selection  which 
broadened  considerably  the  outlets  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  nursery  stock.  For  years,  the 
demand  on  our  west  side  has  been  so  great  that 
even  now  our  principal  nursery  production  is 
devoted  (at  least  75  per  cent  of  it)  to  the 
growing  of  varieties  that  are  mainly  hardy  in 
this  Puget  Sound  area.  The  nurseries  east  of 
the  Cascades  direct  their  efforts  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  trees  and  very  hardy  types  of 
deciduous  trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens.  In 
addition,  the  east  side  can  and  does  use  a 
large  amount  of  nursery  stock  grown  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area. 

At  this  point,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
three  of  the  leading  nurseries  in  our  state  that 
were  established  some  fifty  years  ago,  are  still 
being  operated  by  the  sons  of  the  original 
owners  and  have  not  changed  hands  in  all  of 
these  years.  Records  show  that  the  first  nur- 
sery which  is  still  in  existence  is  Malmo  and 


Company,  established  in  1887;  then  Tom 
Hopkins  started  in  1890  and  J.  J.  Bonnell 
followed  in  1897.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
older  nurseries  in  our  state  still  operating.  If 
so,  they  should  be  on  record.  It  is  known,  of 
course,  that  during  these  early  years  there 
were  a great  number  of  nurseries  which  have 
since  passed  out  of  existence. 

For  years,  these  three  nurseries,  along  with 
the  others,  imported  from  Europe  a vast 
amount  of  all  types  of  nursery  stock,  and 
from  this  stock  has  been  grown  and  propa- 
gated a great  many  of  the  named  varieties  of 
broad-leaved  evergreens  we  enjoy  today.  The 
oldest  nursery  in  America  about  which  the 
writer  knows  was  located  in  Boston  in  the 
year  1818  and  is  still  operating. 

On  August  20,  1912,  the  Federal  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  was  passed  by  Congress. 
Through  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  authorized  to  regulate  the  importation  of 
all  nursery  stock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
and  eliminating  as  much  as  possible,  the  intro- 
duction of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  into 
our  country.  From  then  on,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  import  propagating  material  only,  and 
this  under  special  permit.  This  in  itself  en- 
couraged American  nurserymen  to  redouble 
their  efforts  in  the  production  of  this  class  of 
material.  As  a result,  there  was  a great  stim- 
ulation in  the  nursery  business  and  many  new 
enterprises  were  begun. 

Then,  too,  the  various  states  put  into  effect 
such  quarantine  measures  as  they  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread 
of  insect  pests  and  diseases  that  did  not  exist 
within  their  state  boundaries,  but  which  were, 
perhaps,  found  in  other  states.  Incidentally, 
our  United  States  is  divided  into  four  sections 
as  far  as  plant  quarantines  are  concerned, 
namely  the  Eastern  Plant  Board,  the  Central 
Plant  Board,  the  Southern  Plant  Board  and 
the  Western  Plant  Board.  The  main  objective 
of  these  four  plant  boards  is  to  study  the 
quarantine  problems  of  their  own  sections  and 
of  the  country  as  a whole  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing as  much  uniformity  as  possible,  yet  pro- 
viding the  necessary  protection  to  each  state. 
These  boards  do  not  have  any  power  of  en- 
forcement, nor  are  they  in  any  way  responsible 


for  the  enactment  of  quarantines.  They  are 
in  session  several  times  a year  within  their  own 
states  and  meet  once  a year  in  a general  ses- 
sion to  discuss  quarantines  in  general  and  pos- 
sible changes  or  more  uniform  regulations. 
These  boards  are  doing  a great  deal  of  good, 
both  for  the  industry  and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. They  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
of  our  nursery  development,  as  well  as  to  the 
welfare  of  each  state. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  progress  of  the 
nursery  business  has  been  materially  handi- 
capped due  to  the  war.  Acreage  has  been  de- 
creased, and  due  to  a lack  of  labor,  equipment, 
fertilizers  and  spray  materials,  the  nurseries 
and  bulb  farms  have  had  to  curtail  a certain 
per  cent  of  their  developmental  program  and 
to  devote  a larger  part  of  their  acreage  to  the 
production  of  vegetable  crops.  For  this  reason, 
the  increasing  and  propagating  of  nursery 
stock  varieties,  aside  from  certain  standard 
types,  is  way  behind  in  actual  production. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  enormous 
demand  for  nursery  stock  that  has  come  from 
the  vast  numbers  of  housing  projects,  govern- 
ment buildings,  hospitals  and  camouflaged 
installations  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  removal  from  a great  many  nurseries  of 
large  quantities  of  overgrown  trees  and  shrubs 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  nurserymen  to  have  sold  for  many  years. 
In  one  way,  these  projects  were  a blessing  to 
the  nursery  trade  in  that  they  thereby  made 
hundreds  of  acres  available  for  vegetable  pro- 
duction. By  the  same  token,  they  have  pro- 
vided ample  growing  space  for  young  nursery 
stock  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  turned  to  that 
use. 

In  the  past  the  general  tendency  of  the 
nurserymen  was  to  carry  a complete  stock  of 
many  varieties,  but  gradually  the  trend  has 
been  changed  toward  specializing  in  one  or  a 
few  types.  This  has  served  to  increase  ma- 
terially the  quality  of  stock  as  well  as  to  broad- 
en the  list  of  varieties  available  to  home  gar- 
deners. The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  every  location  or  soil  condition  is 
incapable  of  producing  and  growing  all  types 
of  plants  satisfactorily.  Secondly,  all  growers 
are  not  experts  enough  to  grow  successfully  a 
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large  list  of  varieties,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
any  one  grower  is  incapable  of  keeping  sup- 
plied with  the  vast  numbers  of  newer  varieties 
that  are  gradually  finding  favor  in  the  garden 
lover’s  mind.  When  one  stops  to  consider  the 
multiplicity  of  plants  in  our  ornamentals,  both 
evergreen  and  broad-leaved,  our  large  list  of 
available  fruits  (berries,  apples,  apricots, 
cherries,  plums,  etc.),  our  perennials,  annuals, 
roses,  bulbs,  deciduous  shrubs  and  shade  trees, 
one  can  readily  see  the  folly  of  any  one  nur- 
seryman being  able  or  capable  of  keeping  a 
well-supplied  stock  of  everything  on  hand. 
Therefore,  the  tendency  has  been  to  specialize. 
This  has  undoubtedly  raised  the  quality  and 
standard  of  all  types  of  stock  and  you  who 
are  buyers  of  nursery  stock  are  definitely  bene- 
fiting. 

There  is  always  a market  for  well-grown 
plants  which  have  a good  root  system,  are  free 
of  insects  and  diseases,  are  true  to  name,  well 
shaped  and  up  to  the  accepted  standard  of 
existing  grades. 

To  grow  this  type  of  stock  successfully  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  nurserymen.  It  requires  soil  that  is 
suited  to  the  type  of  plant  material  grown,  as 
well  as  proper  equipment  and  the  necessary 
labor  to  handle  every  cultural  detail.  Then, 
to  complete  the  picture,  it  is  essential  that 
the  nurseryman  has  a real  devotion  to  the 
plants  which  he  grows.  This  may  sound  queer, 
but  if  you  analyze  your  own  inclination  toward 
plant  materials,  you  will  find  that  certain 
types  receive  special  attention  from  you.  They 
are  the  ones  that  you  are  inclined  to  favor. 
Why?  Because  they  have  qualities  which  make 
a special  appeal  to  you.  This  same  thought  can 
be  carried  over  to  the  nurserymen.  Some  lean 
toward  rhododendrons,  some  toward  perenni- 
als, some  toward  camellias,  etc.,  down  through 
the  long  list  of  plant  material.  Good  nursery 
stock  simply  does  not  grow  by  itself.  It  re- 
quires interest,  skill  and  care  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Good  growing  conditions,  careful  cul- 
tivation, ample  food  and  moisture,  root  prun- 
ing, training,  spraying  and  protection  are  all 
absolutely  essential.  Plants  are  living  subjects 
and  respond  rapidly  to  good  treatment.  They 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes.  It  is  up  to  us, 


in  order  to  bring  out  their  full  beauty  and  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  pleasure  from  them, 
to  learn  all  we  can  about  their  requirements. 
To  learn  about  their  habits,  their  habit  of 
growth,  their  adaptability  to  pruning,  the  ulti- 
mate growth,  if  they  thrive  best  in  shade,  par- 
tial shade  or  sun,  if  they  are  slow  or  fast  grow- 
ing; these  are  some  of  the  things  which  we 
must  learn  and  which  the  nurseryman  must 
know  for  every  variety  he  handles. 

Now  a little  about  selling  and  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  growing  of  nursery  stock.  To  grow 
fine  nursery  stock  is  one  thing,  but  to  sell  what 
you  grow  is  another.  Nursery  stock  is  mer- 
chandise and  should  be  handled  as  such.  Just 
because  it  happens  to  be  growing  in  the  ground 
and  not  displayed  on  a shelf  does  not  mean 
that  it  cannot  be  properly  displayed. 

Every  person  growing  nursery  stock  must 
consider  his  angle  of  selling.  He  must  decide 
if  he  intends  advertising  and  selling  by  means 
of  mail  orders;  he  must  decide  between  whole- 
sale or  retail  or  both;  he  must  decide  as  to  the 
method  of  selling  from  the  nursery,  whether 
from  a special  sales  yard  or  direct  from  the 
nursery  rows.  Will  he  do  local  advertising  or 
national?  Will  he  have  a catalog  printed? 
All  of  these  things  must  be  decided,  not  all  at 
once,  perhaps,  but  during  the  progress  of  his 
business. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  development 
of  the  nursery  field.  The  opportunities  are 
still  as  great  as  ever,  the  outlets  are  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  demand  seems  to 
be  continuing.  But  this  fact  implies  a lot. 
It  is  necessary  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
demand,  the  quality  of  the  nursery  stock  be 
kept  at  the  highest  peak.  The  expression,  “If 
it’s  worth  growing,  it’s  worth  growing  well,” 
still  holds.  We  here  in  this  beautiful  state  of 
Washington  have  untold  opportunities  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  nursery  stock  that  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  great  land. 

In  conclusion,  a few  statistics  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  nursery  business  in  the 
State  of  Washington  might  help  present  the 
picture  of  the  possibilities  in  a more  vivid 
manner  to  the  readers  of  this  article.  Due  to 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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Nut  Trees 

J.  U.  Gellatly* 


THERE  are  a number  of  varieties  of  nut 
trees  growing  here,  including  almonds, 
butternuts,  chestnuts,  English  walnuts,  filberts, 
Ginkgo,  hickory,  hazelnuts,  and  black  walnuts, 
and  there  are  many  types  of  each  kind.  Some 
of  them  are  new  hybrids  which  were  obtained 
by  crossing  the  best  of  the  trees  in  our  plant- 
ings. We  are  always  glad  to  try  out  any  spe- 
cies which  gives  promise  of  pushing  nut  culture 
farther  north,  or  which  might  contribute 
toward  an  increased  hardiness  to  guard  against 
the  unexpected  in  the  climatic  bill  of  fare 
which  comes  to  most  districts  every  ten  or 
twelve  years.  It  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect to  grow  tropical  nut  trees  in  the  Okan- 
ogan or  other  parts  of  Canada  as  it  is  to  ex- 
pect to  grow  Okanogan  peaches  in  the  Peace 
River  district.  That  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  never  grow  good  fruit  in  the  Peace  River 
district,  but  simply  that  the  trees  will  have  to 
be  of  a distinctly  hardier  type.  So  it  has  to  be 
with  nut  trees,  too,  in  order  to  succeed  in 
Canada. 

Our  familiar  walnuts  have  a long  line  of 
ancestors  reaching  back  some  millions  of  years 
to  mid-cretaceous  times.  Some  of  these  were 
monarchs  of  the  forests  with  trunks  over  four 
feet  through  and  showing  three  hundred  fifty 
to  five  hundred  annual  rings.  We  have  modern 
representatives  that  keep  up  the  royal  record 
for  size,  age,  and  productiveness,  and  that  is 
the  one  phase  of  the  subject  that  gives  most 
enjoyment  to  the  hobby  of  planting  nut  trees. 
One  knows  that  many  of  the  trees  which  are 
planted  will  still  be  going  strong  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  from  now,  lending  their  beauty, 
shade,  and  profit  to  some  homesite,  and  joy 
and  gladness  to  many  frolicking  youngsters 

* Someone  must  do  a lot  of  horticultural 
“spade”  work  when  it  comes  to  popularizing 
new  or  different  types  of  plants  in  a region. 
There  have  been  a few  outstanding  plantsmen 
in  the  Northwest  who  have  contributed  their 
share  of  information  on  nut  trees  and  their 
culture.  One  of  the  leaders  has  been  Mr.  J.  U. 
Gellatly  of  Westbank,  British  Columbia,  who,  as 
his  article  avers,  has  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  its  kind  in  this  section.  He  writes  from  real 
experience. 


way  off  in  the  future  and  through  all  the  years 
between. 

Something  New  in  Nut  Trees 

A new  type  of  tree  which  can  be  grown  here 
is  the  heartnut  ( Juglans  Sieboldiana  var.  cordi- 
formis),  so  called  from  the  heartlike  shape  of 
the  kernel  cavity  of  the  nut,  and  often  from 
the  shape  of  the  nut  itself.  There  are  ten  to 
twenty  nuts  in  each  cluster.  The  large  palm- 
like leaves  and  the  long  clusters  of  fruits  give 
a sub-tropical  appearance  to  this  interesting 
plant.  The  heartnut  tree  is  not  hard  to  grow 
as  it  is  adapted  to  a wide  range  of  environ- 
mental conditions.  It  is  also  fast  becoming  a 
favorite  as  a shade  tree  for  the  home  grounds 
due  to  its  beauty  and  to  its  freedom  from 
pests.  Heartnuts  cannot  yet  be  bought  in  the 
shops  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  compara- 
tively new,  a relative  of  the  Japanese  walnut 
from  which  they  are  a sport.  They  resemble 
the  Japanese  walnut  in  habit  of  growth,  and 
in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
and  nut  clusters.  There  are  so  few  trees  be- 
ing grown  that  they  are  not  yet  to  be  had  in 
commercial  quantity.  However,  for  tenderness 
of  texture  and  mildness  of  flavor,  heartnut 
kernels  are  not  approached  by  any  other  nut 
except  the  cashew,  a high-priced  tropical  pro- 
duction. The  trees  can  be  planted  successfully 
in  fairly  large  sizes;  heartnuts  and  walnuts 
have  been  successfully  handled  (with  good 
care)  even  in  sizes  up  to  eight  or  nine  feet, 
while  heavier  and  taller  trees  of  three  to  five 
inch  caliper  at  the  base  are  equally  successful 
with  a little  extra  care  in  selecting  the  correct 
soil  and  location,  and  by  paying  closer  atten- 
tion to  planting,  tamping  hard  all  the  earth 
as  it  is  placed  about  the  roots.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  the  central  tap  root 
and  all  the  lower  roots  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
hang  a large  tree  by  the  bridging  of  the  sur- 
face soil. 

Many  varieties  of  nut  trees  can  be  made  to 
bear  in  a few  short  years.  I have  one  little 
filbert  twelve  inches  high  with  a big  cluster 
of  nuts  as  large  as  Royal  Anne  cherries  and 
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another  sixteen  indies  high  with  filberts  an 
inch  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
five  nuts  to  the  cluster.  I have  two  young 
heartnut  trees  which  were  dwarfed  consider- 
ably, owing  to  being  crowded  in  the  nursery 
rows,  but  one  is  three  feet  high  with  a bunch 
of  ten  nuts  and  the  other  is  six  feet  tall,  four 
years  old,  and  carrying  its  second  crop  of 
eighteen  nuts.  I even  have  a little  soft-shell 
walnut,  two  years  old  from  the  graft,  set  out 
for  a permanent  tree,  bearing  four  nuts  as 
large  as  duck  eggs.  This  variety,  Broadview, 
came  from  Russia  and  is  very  hardy  and 
prolific. 

Planting  a Nut  Tree 

Nut  trees  are  planted  just  as  a good  gar- 
dener would  plant  any  other  tree  of  similar 
size  and  habit.  Always  dig  a larger  hole  than 
necessary  and  back  fill  with  good  surface 
garden  soil,  discarding  all  the  soil  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Set  your  tree,  ensur- 
ing that  the  roots  are  evenly  spread,  and 
that  the  soil  is  well  placed  between  them,  and 
tramped  hard,  till  all  are  thoroughly  covered. 
If  the  soil  is  dry,  wet  it  thoroughly  and  when 
the  water  has  all  soaked  in,  fill  the  hole  with 
the  remaining  earth  and  leave  it  loose.  If  the 
tree  is  large,  it  is  in  double  need  of  shading 
from  the  south  side.  I shade  them  all,  small  or 
large,  to  a distance  of  two  or  three  feet  up  the 
stem.  This  can  be  done  by  a wrapping  of  bur- 
lap or  by  driving  two  six-inch  boards  to  form  a 
V on  the  south  side  of  the  trunk.  The  tree,  when 
it  is  planted,  should  be  only  a couple  of  inches 
deeper  in  its  new  setting  than  when  it  grew 
in  the  nursery.  To  plant  the  crown  too  deep 
retards  the  start  of  new  root  growth  in  the 
spring,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  growth 
has  long  since  started  in  the  top,  and  has  ex- 
hausted all  available  food  in  the  trunk.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  not  enough  water 
and  essential  materials  can  ascend  from  the 
insufficient  root  system,  may  cause  the  tree 
to  die,  even  after  having  apparently  made  a 
good  start. 

Various  nut  trees  are  recommended  for 
home  use  or  commercial  purposes  depending 
upon  where  you  wish  to  plant  them.  In  the 
James  Bay,  Northern  Ontario,  or  the  Peace 
River  districts,  the  type  to  choose  would  be 
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the  native  hazel.  In  the  better  parts  of  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan,  or  Manitoba,  you  can 
add  butternuts,  black  walnuts,  and  heartnuts 
to  the  list;  use  only  the  hardiest  northern 
grown  types  to  be  had.  If  you  are  planting 
in  the  apple  growing  districts  you  can  use 
filberts,  chestnuts,  heartnuts,  hickory  nuts, 
and  northern  varieties  of  soft-shelled  walnuts, 
which  lack  nothing  in  size  or  texture,  and  which 
are  superior  to  the  southern  grown  types  in  fla- 
vor. If  you  are  planting  in  the  sweet  cherry  or 
peach-growing  districts,  you  can  also  plant 
Franquette  walnuts,  almonds,  northern  pe- 
cans, and  hickory  nuts  where  the  soils  are 
suitable  and,  of  course,  the  Ginkgo  or  any  of 
the  other  nuts  you  see  growing  here,  including 
a lot  of  new  hybrids  that  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. 

The  commercial  planting  for  nut  production 
at  the  present  would  be  confined  to  soft- 
shelled  walnuts,  filberts,  and  chestnuts  since 
the  trees  of  other  suitable  kinds  are  not  avail- 
able in  commercial  quantities.  The  commer- 
cial planting  of  black  walnut  trees  for  timber 
could  be  undertaken  at  any  time  on  short 
notice.  While  commercial  possibilities  are 
good,  the  possibilities  of  home  plantings  are 
better  for  the  reason  that  the  trees  will  be 
planted  and  the  nuts  grown  at  our  own  homes 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  They  will  be  used 
in  a greater  volume  because  they  are  good; 
there  are  none  better.  The  present  embargo  on 
importation,  as  well  as  the  wartime  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them  from  foreign  lands,  also 
gives  force  to  the  urgency  to  grow  them  our- 
selves. 

Culture  of  Nut  Trees 

As  to  culture,  nut  trees  in  general  respond 
to  good  general  cultural  practices,  such  as  one 
would  give  other  tree  crops,  with  the  exception 
that  very  little  pruning  is  required  and  the 
time  to  prune  is  just  after  the  tree  comes  into 
leaf  in  the  spring. 

The  widespread  fallacy  that  it  takes  a life- 
time to  get  a nut  tree  to  bear  is  one  that  must 
have  taken  root  a long  time  ago  when  our  fore- 
fathers watched  the  native  nut  trees  struggle 
against  other  forest  trees  to  get  a start,  or 
possibly  at  the  time  when  nut  trees  were 
largely  planted  along  the  hedge  rows.  Here 


they  received  no  cultivation  and  competed 
with  other  shrubbery  already  established.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  the  nut  tree  would  be  a 
long  time  attaining  its  mature  size.  So  would 
an  apple  tree  under  similar  conditions.  Nut 
trees  can  be  encouraged  to  bear  early.  Like 
most  fruit  trees,  they  crop  better  if  cross  pol- 
linated from  a tree  of  another  variety  of  the 
same  kind  so  when  planting  walnuts,  plant 
more  than  one  variety.  In  the  case  of  filberts, 
use  several  varieties,  the  more  the  better  so 
far  as  cropping  is  concerned.  Because  nut  trees 
are  wind-pollinated,  they  should  be  planted 
near  together,  that  is,  walnuts  within  sixty 
feet  of  each  other  or  nearer,  filberts  twenty- 
five  feet  or  less  and  in  groups  of  good  mixed 
varieties  so  that  no  matter  how  the  wind 
blows,  pollen  will  be  carried  from  one  tree  to 
the  other.  If  one  had  a long  row  of  filberts 
planted  across  the  prevailing  paths  of  the 
wind,  most  of  the  pollen  would  be  carried 
away  and  lost;  if  the  same  row  of  trees  had 
been  planted  with  the  prevailing  wind,  pollen 
would  be  carried  from  tree  to  tree  and  a fair 
set  of  nuts  assured.  The  best  system  is  to 
plant  on  the  square  and  to  use  mixed  varieties. 
After  being  once  set,  it  is  only  good  general 
care  that  is  required  to  reap  excellent  crops  of 
well-filled  nuts. 

Here  at  Westbank  you  will  see  some  nut 
trees  growing  on  gravelly  soils,  others  on  good 
loam,  and  all  doing  well.  This  can  be  repeated 
almost  anywhere  you  find  nut  trees.  The 
question  is  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Rather  it  is  one  of  the  plant  food  and  moisture 
conditions.  Given  these,  in  correct  quantity, 
plus  good  air  and  land  drainage,  most  species 
of  nut  trees  will  grow  over  a wide  range  of 
soils.  However,  like  other  trees,  the  better  the 
soil  the  better  the  crops,  other  things  being  to 
their  liking. 

Statistics  About  Nuts 

The  volume  of  nuts  imported  into  Canada 
is  large.  The  statistics  available  from  Ottawa 
covering  the  four  year  period  from  March  31, 
1930,  to  March  31,  1934,  give  some  interest- 
ing totals.  For  instance,  we  imported  for  this 
period,  the  equivalent  of  62,629,639  pounds 
of  unshelled  walnuts,  also  4,491,584  pounds  of 
filberts,  a grand  total  of  67,121,223  pounds  of 


nuts,  which  we  could  and  should  replace  with 
the  home  grown  product.  We  should  also  re- 
place a large  portion  of  our  other  nut  importa- 
tions. Put  into  cash  and  computed  on  the 
basis  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  approximate 
total  is  $6,712,122.  Let  us  now  be  encour- 
aged to  grow  this  small  part  of  our  nutmeat 
requirements  at  home.  The  average  consumer 
pays  at  least  twenty  cents  per  pound  whole- 
sale and  the  nuts  are  hard  to  get.  (Note:  In 
August,  1942,  the  price  was  sixty  cents  in  the 
shell,  and  it  was  raised  in  1943.) 

Other  varieties  of  nuts  which  are  imported 
amounted  to  a little  over  162,000,000  pounds. 
These  comprised  peanuts,  cocoanuts,  brazil 
nuts,  almonds  and  pecans.  The  grand  total  is 
thus  more  than  two  hundred  million  pounds. 
If  we  calculate  the  value  of  them  at  ten  cents 
per  pound,  the  total  will  run  well  over  twenty 
million  dollars  per  year. 

The  value  of  nuts  can  be  appreciated  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  almost  everyone  enjoys 
them  and  uses  them  in  a variety  of  ways,  but 
also  because  their  food  value  is  very  high, 
which  classes  them  as  concentrated  foods. 
They  are  used  in  numerous  health-food  prod- 
ucts, and  are  also  prescribed  in  certain  diets. 
As  a wartime  ration,  they  have  special  merit  in 
that  they  are  always  ready  to  eat,  are  easily 
transported  and  for  short  periods  of  time  re- 
quire no  special  storage  or  preserving.  Walnut 
oil  is  rated  as  the  best  of  the  salad  oils  by  some 
users. 

i i i 

Bush  Honeysuckles 

The  genus  Lonicera  (the  true  honeysuckles) 
consists  of  nearly  200  species  scattered 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  About 
100  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation. 
It  seems  that  the  best  species  for  berried  effects 
come  from  the  Asiatic  countries.  L.  Maximow- 
iczii,  from  Korea,  has  red  berries;  L.  Tatar- 
inovii,  North  China,  has  red  fruit.  L.  tatarica, 
Tatarian  Honeysuckle,  has  many  forms  and  is 
the  most  familiar  one  in  the  trade;  the  fruits 
vary  in  color  from  orange  to  red.  L.  Morrowi 
from  Japan  is  a better  shaped  shrub,  the  leaves 
are  more  persistent  and  the  berries  usually  a 
bright  red,  though  there  is  a form,  var.  xan- 
thocarpa,  with  yellow  fruit. 
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Berried  Trees  and  Shrubs  at  the  Arboretum 

Paul  D.  Brown* 


MOST  trees  and  shrubs  bear  fruits  of  some 
kind  and  those  having  particularly  col- 
orful ones  are  usually  placed  in  an  “orna- 
mental” class  by  themselves  and  considered 
of  special  value  because  of  their  showiness  at 
a time  of  year  when  there  is  a scarcity  of 
flowers.  Many  of  them  have  a two-fold  value 
inasmuch  as  they  are  equally  beautiful  wheth- 
er in  flower  or  in  fruit.  However,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  we  want  to  call 
attention  to  those  trees  and  shrubs  now  in  the 
Arboretum  that  are  of  special  value  because 
of  their  brilliance  during  the  fruiting  season 
only.  Some  of  them  are  scattered  generally 
throughout  the  Arboretum,  while  others  are 
as  yet  confined  to  the  nursery  or  lath  house. 

One  of  the  first  to  ripen  and  also  one  of 
the  best  of  the  large  shrubs  is  the  native  red 
elder  (Sambucus  callicarpa).  However,  the 
birds,  and  especially  the  wild  pigeons,  enjoy 
these  so  much  that  the  fruit  does  not  last  long. 
Another  early  ripening  berry  of  special  merit 
is  the  Japanese  mahonia  (M.  Bealei),  with 
large  blue  berries  which  soon  disappear,  prob- 
ably eaten  by  pheasants  and  quail.  Another 
species  whose  berries  color  early  and  hold  on 
late,  and  one  that  is  of  high  rank  and  easily 
grown  in  addition  to  being  of  equal  value  as 
a flowering  shrub,  is  Daphne  Mezereum. 

Another  native  of  special  interest  and  one 
that  should  be  grown  more  as  an  ornamental 
because  of  its  pleasing  branch  and  leaf  habit 
is  the  red  huckleberry  (Vaccinium  parvijo- 
lium).  Beneath  it  and  the  other  tall  shrubs 
of  the  border  could  be  planted  the  native  salal 
(Gaultheria  Shallon)  with  large,  blue-black, 
edible  berries  following  a not  uninteresting  dis- 
play of  creamy,  bell-like  flowers.  There  are 
many  areas  throughout  the  Arboretum  with 
dense  growths  of  mingled  salal,  Oregon  grape 

* Paul  D.  Brown,  superintendent  at  the  Arbor- 
etum, contributes  another  timely  discussion.  In 
very  few  sections  of  the  country  can  gardeners 
use  as  extensive  a list  of  ornamental  fruiting 
plants  as  they  can  here  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country.  For  fall  and  winter  effects  in  the 
garden  they  are  superb.  We  should  study  their 
habits  more  closely  in  order  to  make  greater 
and  more  proper  use  of  them. 


and  Cascade  grape  (Mahonia  Aquifolium  and 
M . nervosa ),  which  we  feel  should  be  retained 
because  of  the  perfect  backgrounds  which  they 

create.  Ericaceous  Types 

One  of  the  most  important  plant  groups  that 
will  be  developed  extensively  in  the  Arboretum 
in  future  years  is  made  up  of  members  of  the 
heath  family  (Ericaceae).  Although  many 
of  the  genera  do  not  produce  ornamental 
fruit  there  are,  however,  some  of  exceptional 
value  aside  from  those  already  mentioned. 
The  several  genera  Gaultheria,  Vaccinium, 
Arctostaphylos,  Arbutus  and  Pernettya,  all 
have  fruits  which  are  either  drupes  or  berries. 
We  have  mentioned  Gaultheria  Shallon  as 
being  native;  then  there  is  also  the  delightful 
little  G.  procumbens,  (Checkerberry  or  Win- 
tergreen),  found  in  eastern  United  States 
where  its  bright  red  fruits  make  most  attrac- 
tive masses.  As  a ground  cover,  it  is  superb. 
To  appreciate  its  nature,  you  should  see  our 
plants  in  one  of  the  coldframes  in  the  nursery. 

The  genus  Vaccinium  is  quite  large  and  in- 
cludes many  native  shrubs  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
namely,  huckleberries,  cranberries  and  blue- 
berries. At  the  Arboretum,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  species  in  different  stages  of  growth  in 
the  greenhouses,  the  lathhouses,  the  cold 
frames  and  the  nursery  rows.  Some  are  of 
more  value  than  others  as  ornamental  shrubs. 
One  interesting  type,  V.  Vitis-ldaea,  the  Cow- 
berry, can  be  found  among  the  Trailing  Ar- 
butus at  the  top  of  Rhododendron  Glen.  It 
makes  a grand  ground  cover  for  a shaded  area, 
where  its  bright  evergreen  leaves  and  dark  red 
berries  show  it  off  beautifully.  Of  the  genus 
Arctostaphylos,  we  will  mention  A.  Uva-ursi 
only.  It  is  the  native  western  Kinnikinnick,  a 
fine  ground  cover  for  steep  banks  and  slopes, 
and  produces  quantities  of  bright  red  berries. 

Arbutus  Menziesii,  our  own  Madrona,  is  the 
only  native  species  of  the  genus.  Although 
the  average  specimen  is  somewhat  less  con- 
spicuous as  a berried  tree,  it  definitely  deserves 
mention.  All  of  us  have  seen  beautiful  indi- 
vidual plants  which  are  perfectly  striking 
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when  heavily  laden  with  fruit  in  late  summer 
and  fall.  A.  Unedo,  the  European  counterpart 
of  our  native  form,  a native  of  Ireland  and 
southwest  Europe,  is  noted  for  its  strawberry- 
like fruit  and  winter  blooms  which  appear 
coetaneously.  Several  plants  of  A.  Unedo  can 
be  seen  near  the  outlook  Shelter  House  on  the 
point  to  the  south  of  and  above  Rhododendron 
Glen.  Another  shrub  of  interest  in  the  same 
family  is  Pernettya  mucronata,  a native  of 
South  America.  Its  varieties  display  vari-col- 
ored  fruits  ranging  through  white,  pink,  red 
and  purple.  A large  group  of  them  is  planted 
near  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  Rhododendron 
Glen. 

Genera  from  the  Rose  Family 

The  rose  family,  Rosaceae,  includes  prob- 
ably the  largest  number  of  ornamental,  berried 
tree  and  shrub  species  of  any  of  the  natural 
plant  groups.  Within  it  the  genus  Cotoneaster 
has  some  of  the  most  promising  species  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Although  they  are 
closely  related  to  the  hawthorns  and  pyracan- 
thas,  they  are  free  from  thorns  and  for  the 
most  part  are  of  easy  culture.  There  are  some 
in  colder  regions  such  as  eastern  Washington 
and  the  Okanogan  country.  In  western  Wash- 
ington, the  climate  is  quite  favorable,  not  only 
for  the  culture  of  the  deciduous  forms,  but 
also  for  the  beautiful  evergreen  species  as  well. 

At  times  it  seems  that  gardeners  in  the 
Puget  Sound  region  have  overplanted  C.  hori- 
zontalis  and  C.  microphylla  in  their  rockeries 
and  along  the  tops  of  retaining  walls,  but  when 
fall  comes  and  the  berries  are  ripe,  both  of 
them  are  truly  things  of  beauty.  At  the  Ar- 
boretum, there  are  several  new  species  whose 
dwarf  stature  will  make  them  especially  good 
for  rockery  work.  Cotoneaster  buxifolia  vel- 
laea,  from  western  China,  is  a dense  evergreen 
of  slow  growth,  more  or  less  procumbent,  with 
rather  crowded,  small,  gray-green  leaves  and 
small  clusters  of  dull  red  berries.  An  uniden- 
tified species  bearing  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Introduction  No.  122078,  is  from  India  where 
it  grows  at  high  altitudes  in  Sikkim.  The  small, 
pointed,  closely  spaced  leaves  with  small  red 
fruits  are  quite  decorative.  This  one,  along 
with  P.  I.  No.  122074,  offer  us  something 
new  in  growth  habit  and  type  for  rockery  or 


border.  Another  new  species  that  clings  close 
to  the  ground  and  creeps  over  the  edges  of 
rocks  and  which  does  not  become  open  and 
barren  of  foliage  is  C.  perpusilla.  The  familiar 
C.  Dammeri  is,  of  course,  fine  for  ground 
cover. 

C.  Henryana  is  most  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  berried  shrubs  as  its  rather  widespread 
use  attests.  When  grown  in  natural  form,  the 
sweeping,  graceful  curves  of  the  heavy-laden 
branches  give  a fall  effect  which  is  difficult 
to  achieve  with  any  other  species.  A fine  col- 
ony can  be  seen  along  University  Boulevard 
near  the  Montlake  entrance.  Another  tall 
growing  form,  C.  Harroviana,  has  excessively 
large  clusters  of  red  fruit  that  make  it  a fine 
shrub  for  the  mixed  border.  It  is  growing  lux- 
uriantly near  the  north  entrance  to  the  Upper 
Road.  C.  lactea  is  in  between  the  preceding 
two  in  size  and  is  about  the  finest  of  this  genus 
for  flowers  as  well  as  for  large  clusters  of  light- 
red  berries. 

Pyracantha  coccinea,  var.  Lalandii  is  the 
best  of  this  genus.  It  is  a vigorous  grower,  will 
tolerate  severe  pruning,  and  bears  quantities 
of  orange-scarlet  berries  over  a long  period 
during  fall  and  winter.  Like  many  other  shrubs 
of  similar  size,  it  should  have  plenty  of  room 
to  develop  naturally  and  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  a narrow  corner.  A fine  planting 
of  these  near  the  bridge  over  the  boulevard 
should  be  seen  after  the  fruits  turn  color. 

Among  the  hawthorns,  flowers  seem  to  be 
of  chief  interest,  and  Paul’s  double-flowered 
scarlet  ranks  among  the  truly  outstanding 
flowering  trees.  However,  for  berried  effects, 
the  single-flowered  species  are  the  best.  Fine 
specimens  of  both  Crataegus  Crus-galli  (Cock- 
spur  thorn)  and  C.  oxyacantha  (English 
hawthorn)  can  be  seen  near  the  stone  lodge, 
with  a particularly  fine  group  of  the  latter 
located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Madison 
playfield  area. 

Another  member  of  the  rose  family,  excellent 
for  bright  berries,  is  the  genus  Stranvaesia. 
As  yet,  these  are  confined  to  the  lath  house  and 
nursery,  where,  in  addition  to  the  commonly 
grown  S.  Davidiana,  one  can  see  two  interest- 
ing varieties,  5.  Davidiana  'undulata  and  S. 
Davidiana  undulata  procumbens.  Both  of  the 
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varieties  are  definite  improvements  over  the 
species  insofar  as  lower  stature  and  finer  tex- 
ture are  concerned.  Their  persistent,  attrac- 
tive red  berries,  along  with  the  lower  habit  of 
growth,  will  materially  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  genus. 

A much  valued  flowering  shrub,  with  edible, 
blue-black  berries  and  native  to  eastern  Wash- 
ington, is  the  Service  Berry  (Amelanchier 
jlorida). 

Among  the  rose  species  there  are  a few 
which  are  worth  growing  for  their  red  or 
orange-red  fruits,  but  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
new  patented  roses,  Ruth  Alexander,  with  a 
beautiful  large  hip  an  inch  or  more  in  length 
and  a long,  slender,  persistent  calyx  which 
comes  to  a point  another  inch  beyond  the 
fruit,  is  especially  good. 

Also  in  the  rose  family  are  the  beautiful 
European  Mountain  Ash  (Sorbus  Aucuparia) 
and  its  native  American  counterpart,  (Sorbus 
americana).  Some  fine  volunteer  specimens  of 
each  can  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
Arboretum.  Several  unusually  good  trees  are 
located  in  the  magnolia  section  where  the 
massive  clusters  of  delightfully  bright  red  to 
orange-red  berries  add  much  to  the  fall  scene. 

Plants  of  the  genus  Prunus  are  not  ordi- 
narily grown  for  their  ornamental  fruits.  How- 
ever, Prunus  virginiana  (Chokecherry) , when 
it  is  grown  in  poor  soil  and  allowed  to  develop 
without  pruning,  is  a beautiful  thing.  The 
eastern  sand  cherry  (Prunus  pumila),  a small 
shrub  with  purple-black  fruits,  can  be  used  in 
a woodland  garden  and  makes  fine  food  for 
pheasants.  The  prostrate  variety  depressa  has 
edible  fruit.  The  western  sand  cherry  (P. 
Besseyi)  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit  and  is  also 
valuable  as  an  ornamental  flowering  shrub. 
Both  P.  pumila  and  P.  Besseyi  are  hardy  in 
any  part  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Rhodotypos  tetrapetala,  (R.  kerrioides),  a 
handsome  shrub  with  showy  white  flowers,  is 
often  called  “Jet-bead”  because  the  fruits  are 
jet  black  and  shiny  and  stand  up  in  the  center 
of  the  old,  leaflike  sepals,  there  to  remain  all 
winter  long. 

There  are  two  other  genera  in  the  rose  fam- 
ily that  should  be  mentioned  for  fruit,  namely 
Malus,  the  flowering  crab,  and  Chaenomeles, 


the  flowering  quince.  Among  the  more  than 
fifty  different  varieties  of  flowering  quince  in 
the  Arboretum,  there  are  several  which  have 
beautiful  fruits  ranging  from  small,  gnarled, 
unattractive  ones  to  others  which  are  large, 
well-shaped  and  softly  colored.  Among  the 
flowering  crabs  comparatively  few  have  orna- 
mental fruits,  although  the  small  red  apples 
of  Malus  floribunda  and  the  delightful  yellows 
of  M.  Scheideckeri  are  both  quite  showy. 

Honeysuckles  and  Related  Forms 

The  honeysuckle  family  is  one  of  the  more 
important  groups  in  the  Arboretum  and  one 
that  is  highly  valued  for  its  ornamental  shrubs 
and  vines.  The  most  important  genus,  as  far 
as  berries  or  other  fruits  are  concerned,  is 
Viburnum.  Of  the  Viburnums,  there  are  quite 
a number  in  the  Arboretum,  though  most  of 
them  are  still  confined  to  the  nursery.  Some  of 
the  species  are  suitable  as  flowering  shrubs 
only,  such  as  V.  Burkwoodii,  Carlesii,  Davidii, 
fragrans,  opulus  sterile,  tomentosum  and 
Tinus.  The  most  common  berried  Viburnum 
and  one  that  can  be  seen  in  large,  well-de- 
veloped clumps,  is  V.  opulus,  the  Highbush 
Cranberry.  The  berries  are  bright  red  and 
stand  out  well  on  the  plant.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  finest  for  fall  foliage  color  and  should  be 
included  in  all  shrub  plantings  where  space 
will  permit.  V.  Lantana,  the  Wayfaring  Tree, 
with  its  large,  gray-green  leaves,  has  berries 
that  turn  from  red  to  black  and  then  shrivel 
until  they  look  like  raisins.  A handsome, 
round-headed  shrub  with  attractive,  blue- 
black,  bloomy  fruit  is  the  eastern  black  haw, 
V.  prunifolium.  Another  eastern  shrub  with 
blue-black  berries  is  V.  dentatum,  Arrow- 
wood. 

Within  the  Honeysuckle  family,  we  find 
our  native  snowberry,  Symphoricarpos  albus 
( S.  racemosus  of  the  trade)  with  its  abundant 
crop  of  white  berries.  In  the  Arboretum,  there 
are  also  a few  groups  of  S.  orbiculatus  ( S.  vul- 
garis), the  Indian  Currant  and  S.  Chenaulti, 
an  improved  form. 

i i i 

All  the  species  of  Symphoricarpos  are  quite 
easily  grown.  The  white-fruited  types  are  the 
more  popular. 
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The  Persimmon  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Carroll  D.  Bush* 


MOST  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  do 
not  seriously  consider  the  persimmon  as 
a potentially  important  crop.  This  is  because 
the  fruits  have  been  eaten  green  by  so  many 
unsuspecting  persons  that  they  think  of  them 
as  being  puckery  and  inedible.  But  the  per- 
simmon can  be  used  and  it  is  one  of  the  world’s 
finest  fruits.  We  have  gotten  most  of  our 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  most  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  from  Europe.  But  the  per- 
simmon has  reached  the  peak  of  its  usefulness 
and  its  glory  in  the  Orient  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  for  several  centuries.  It  has  been 
called  the  apple  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  more 
than  that;  it  is  their  vine  and  their  fig  tree. 

The  North  American  Type 
The  American  persimmon  (Diospyros  vir- 
giniana)  is  probably  the  finest  of  our  native 
fruits.  It  is  found  throughout  the  southern 
states  and  as  far  north  as  southern  Iowa.  The 
fruit  is  small,  an  inch  or  a little  more  in  di- 
ameter, golden  yellow  and  full  of  seeds.  It  is 
astringent  before  ripening  but  smooth,  sugary 
and  delicious  when  mature,  which  is  usually 
after  the  first  frosts.  It  has  never  become  a 
commercial  fruit  because  it  is  so  soft  when  ripe 
that  it  cannot  be  shipped  easily.  However,  a 
few  are  sold  in  berry  boxes  in  the  cities  of  the 
sections  where  it  is  native. 

The  American  persimmon  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  its  natural  range,  can  be  grown 
anywhere  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
trees  will  stand  the  climate  and  will  bear  fruit 
abundantly.  A number  of  those  who  have 
planted  persimmons  and  found  that  they  did 
not  bear  will  not  believe  this.  It  was  not  until 
a large  number  of  trees  had  been  planted  and 
brought  to  bearing  age  that  we  found  out  what 
a number  of  growers  in  the  south  already 

* Pioneering  is  not  uncommon  in  the  great 
Northwest  where  innumerable  fields  remain  as 
yet  unexplored.  Many  of  the  latent  possibilities 
of  the  region  are  still  to  be  developed.  We  look 
with  envious  expectation  to  the  pioneering  work 
of  men  like  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Bush  of  Oregon  to 
further  expand  our  horticultural  potentialities. 
We  know  you  will  enjoy  reading  of  his  past  ex- 
periences and  future  plans  for  the  culture  of  a 
new  crop — the  persimmon. 


knew;  namely,  that  persimmons  have  uni- 
sexual flowers  and  that  staminate  (male)  trees 
must  be  planted  with  the  pistillate  (female) 
trees  in  order  to  provide  pollination  and  fer- 
tilization. I knew  of  an  old  couple  in  Oregon 
who  had  two  trees.  One  did  not  bear  so  they 
cut  it  down.  Then,  of  course,  the  bearing  tree 
never  produced  another  fruit.  There  is  a para- 
ble in  this.  Do  not  curse  the  barren  persim- 
mon tree,  for  it  not  only  is  quite  useful,  but 
is  really  absolutely  essential.  However,  while 
one  may  purchase  grafted,  bearing  varieties, 
there  are  no  male  varieties  on  the  market. 

The  Oriental  Forms 

The  varieties  of  the  Asiatic  species  (Dio- 
spyros Kaki)  are  the  most  important  types 
and  are  the  ones  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
acclimate  and  introduce  to  a skeptical  Ameri- 
can public.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  some  of  our 
apples  and  varies  in  color  from  orange  to  deep 
red.  Most  of  the  fruits  are  somewhat  soft 
when  fully  ripe  though  a few  are  of  firmer 
texture.  They  are  heavy  in  sugar  and  lacking 
in  acid,  and  are  usually  seedless.  In  the  north- 
east, and  in  California,  they  set  fruit  well 
without  any  special  attention  to  pollination 
but  in  the  southern  states  different  varieties 
for  cross  pollination  are  used. 

The  fruit  is  fine  at  breakfast  time  and  also 
makes  a good  dessert.  Usually  it  is  merely 
cut  open  and  the  flesh  eaten  with  a spoon 
though  there  are  many  ways  of  using  it  in 
cooking. 

Persimmons  blossom  late,  usually  in  June 
in  this  section.  The  fruit  ripens  late  and  is 
ready  for  picking  in  November  after  most 
other  fruits  are  gone.  We  like  to  pick  our  per- 
simmons after  the  first  frosts  but  before  a 
heavy  freeze. 

The  oriental  persimmon  had  its  origin 
rather  well  to  the  north  in  China  and  seems 
to  stand  a temperature  of  at  least  twenty 
below  zero  there.  But  most  of  the  varieties 
brought  into  this  country  are  from  the  warmer 
sections  and  are  not  suited  to  growing  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  “Hachiya,”  the  most  pop- 
ular form  grown  in  California,  makes  up  most 
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of  the  commercial  shipments  in  this  country, 
but  does  not  ripen  well  here.  Fuyu,  a variety 
that  is  non-astringent  even  when  very  green, 
ripens  a little  better  but  is  easily  frozen  back. 
Tamopan,  a form  which  is  grown  in  the  great 
orchards  about  Peiping,  does  quite  well  here 
in  the  Northwest.  A commercial  grove  near 
Newberg,  Ore.,  bears  very  heavily  and  ripens 
its  fruit  well.  However,  the  fruit  is  not  as 
sweet  as  we  Americans  like  it  and  it  does  not, 
therefore,  compete  well  in  the  markets  with 
the  imported  California  Hachiya. 

One  variety  discovered  and  brought  into 
this  country  by  the  plant-hunter  Meyer  was 
called  Sheng.  This  is  an  early  kind  with  a 
medium  sized  fruit  and  one  of  the  best  at  the 
Chico  experiment  station,  if  judged  just  by  its 
flavor  alone.  It  has  not  proved  too  good  in 
Oregon  as  yet,  but  a grower  in  Pennsylvania 
has  found  it  as  good  as  anything  he  has  tried 
there  and  judged  it  as  hardy  as  the  American 
persimmon.  Another  persimmon  of  promise  is 
Honan  Red  which  ripens  among  the  earliest 
varieties. 

The  Dorsetts,  plant  explorers,  father  and 
son,  went  through  China  and  brought  out  a 
large  number  of  varieties  for  testing  in  this 
country.  They  were  planted  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Chico,  Calif.,  but  practically  none 
of  them  has  proved  better  than  the  commercial 
varieties  already  in  that  state.  The  trial 
varieties  were  discarded  and,  it  seems,  the 
trees  destroyed.  However,  scion  wood  of  these 
varieties  was  sent  to  Oregon  and  my  boy  and 
I grafted  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  into  trees 
about  my  farm  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cas- 
cades, not  far  from  Portland.  Most  of  these 


are  now  in  full  production.  Some  are  fairly 
good.  Most  of  them  do  not  ripen  well.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  that  has  everything  needed 
for  home  fruit  in  the  Northwest  or  even  for 
the  local  markets.  It  ripens  early,  before  any 
of  the  others  are  ready.  It  is  smooth  in  tex- 
ture, sweet  and  well  colored.  It  is  of  good 
size  and  the  tree  produces  well.  We  have 
but  one  tree  and  it  may  be  all  of  this  variety 
that  is  left  in  the  country.  When  we  get  back 
to  propagating  after  the  war  this  should  fur- 
nish a good  tree  for  gardens  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades. 

For  districts  east  of  the  Cascades,  we  have 
found  no  variety  yet  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  Mr.  Fred  Langford  of  Sunnyside  grew 
the  Oriental  persimmon  for  a number  of  years 
and  brought  many  to  bearing,  but  the  climate 
finally  proved  too  severe.  Perhaps  after  the 
war,  some  plant  hunter  can  go  into  China  to 
seek  the  varieties  that  will  be  better  adapted 
to  the  colder  sections. 

Propagation  from  seed  should  bring  us  va- 
rieties that  will  stand  the  cold  weather  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  this  method. 
It  is  very  easy  to  find  the  hardier  plants  be- 
cause they  finish  their  growth,  color  up,  and 
shed  their  leaves  before  the  others.  Even  in 
the  young  seedling  stage  it  is  possible  to  rogue 
out  the  late  maturing  types.  Those  which 
carry  green  foliage  into  the  late  fall  are  the 
ones  which  will  mature  their  fruits  late,  too. 
There  are  now  a large  number  of  seedlings 
growing  in  the  Northwest  though  none  of  these 
are  of  any  great  value.  A large  scale  planting 
would  be  quite  sure  to  give  us  much  worth- 
while information. 


HARDY  LILIES 

Healthy,  vigorous,  British  Columbia-grown  bulbs  of 
Finest  Hardy  Species  and  Varieties. 

Auratums  grown  from  seed. 

Outstanding  new  hybrids  including  George  C.  Creelman,  Grace  Marshall, 

Peter  Puget  and  our  own  magnificent  hybrids  of 
Creelman  X Centifolium 

Descriptive  Price  List  Free  on  Request 

BEATRICE  L.  PALMER 

COBBLE  HILL  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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Kalmia  Latifolia 

GARDEN  authorities  differ  in  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  merits  of  many  plants  but 
they  seem  to  be  a unit  in  declaring  that 
Kalmia  latifolia  is  one  of  the  world’s  most 
beautiful  shrubs.  The  recognized  English  au- 
thority, William  J.  Bean,  in  his  outstanding 
book  on  shrubs,  says  that  “both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated it  is  the  most  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub  of  the  eastern  United  States.”  During 
June  and  early  July  this  native  of  North  Amer- 
ica, sometimes  referred  to  as  mountain  laurel 
and  again  as  calico  bush,  bears  clusters  of 
delicate  pink  to  white  bell-shaped  flowers. 
The  buds  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  the 
flowers.  The  evergreen,  glossy  leaves  contrib- 
ute to  the  rich  appearance  of  the  shrub.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  terminal  point  of 
growth.  The  new  growth  which  starts  just 
back  of  the  flowers  bears  next  season’s  flowers, 
hence  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Kalmia  latifolia  Dexter  var.  is  much  su- 
perior to  the  type,  the  flowers  being  larger 
and  more  colorful.  This  variety  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  was  brought  about  through 
Mr.  Herbert  Ihrig,  who  obtained  seeds  from 
its  creator,  the  late  C.  C.  Dexter  of  Sanwich, 
Mass.  As  a long  and  experienced  grower  of 
kalmias,  Mr.  Dexter  was  able,  after  years  of 
crossing  the  choicest  of  his  plants,  to  produce 
the  very  beautiful  Dexter  variety,  which  is 
now  available  to  Northwest  gardeners. 

Kalmia  latifolia  makes  slow  growth,  requir- 
ing a long  time  to  reach  a height  of  six  to 
eight  feet.  After  many  years  it  will  make  a 
bush  up  to  twelve  feet  or  more.  The  shrub 
is  a fine  companion  plant  for  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas,  thriving  under  similar  cultural 
conditions — a partly  shady  situation,  a well- 
drained  peaty,  loamy  soil  and  plenty  of  moi- 
sture, particularly  during  the  growing  season. 
Like  the  rhododendron,  the  kalmia  is  surface 
rooting,  hence  deep  planting  must  be  avoided. 
A dressing  of  well-decayed  cow  manure,  after 
the  shrub  has  bloomed,  aids  the  new  growth 
to  make  buds  for  next  season’s  flowers. 

E.  L.  Reber. 


NURSERY  BUSINESS 
(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

war  conditions  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
up  to  date  with  an  accurate  report,  but  never- 
theless up  to  1940  we  have  some  very  inter- 
esting facts. 

For  instance  there  are,  in  round  numbers, 
some  nine  hundred  individual  nurseries  ship- 
ping nursery  stock  into  this  state  from  outside 
our  boundaries.  During  the  year,  we  can  ex- 
pect approximately  125,000  packages,  boxes, 
and  bales  of  nursery  stock  to  arrive  by  mail, 
express,  auto  freight,  and  railway  freight.  All 
of  this  stock  must  be  intercepted  and  in- 
spected by  our  Horticultural  Inspectors 
throughout  the  state. 

In  Washington  there  are  about  fourteen 
hundred  establishments  which  pay  the  state 
nursery  license  fees.  They  are  not  all  growers, 
for  some  of  them  only  handle  the  nursery 
stock  from  which  they  derive  their  livelihood. 
This  includes  nursery  stock,  florist  stock, 
bulbs,  etc. 

Although  data  are  very  incomplete  right 
now,  the  following  will  give  a rough  picture 
of  the  acreage  and  equipment  used  in  the 
production  of  nursery  material  in  our  state: 
3,700  acres  of  land;  $5,300,000  worth  of 
equipment. 

The  value  of  present  nursery  stock  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  because  of  deficient  in- 
formation and  because  the  very  nature  of  the 
growing  tree  and  shrub  crops,  with  their  wide 
ranges  in  ages  and  types  and  the  natural  losses 
which  always  occur,  makes  it  most  difficult  to 
keep  an  inventory  up-to-date.  Yet,  we  all 
know  that  a true  estimate  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  would  run  well  into  the  millions. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  a large  producer 
of  nursery  stock.  The  possibilities  are  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  for  the  future  production 
of  this  material  particularly  to  the  person  who 
will  devote  his  time,  money,  and  energy  to  the 
advancement  of  his  nursery  business. 

1 r 1 

Daphne  Collina 

Daphne  collina  is  believed  to  do  best  when 
lime  is  included  in  the  soil  mixture,  although 
some  gardeners  who  have  grown  it  say  that 
lime  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  healthy.  E.L.R. 
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Food  for  the  Madonna 

Cecille  Tenny  Stimson* 


CYCLAMEN,  “exquisite  elfins”  of  the 
garden,  whose  greatest  flowering  splen- 
dor arrives  with  August’s  first  gold  and  russet 
leaves,  are  so  much  at  home  in  the  Northwest 
that  their  beauty  should  be  much  better 
known.  Growing  wild  in  the  meadows  of 
mountain  regions,  high  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  they 
are  called  “Patate  della  Madonna,”  “food  for 
the  madonna.”  And  in  England  in  the  wood- 
land near  Kent  they  have  so  acclimated  them- 
selves that  the  beautiful  C.  europaeum  is 
classed  as  native,  and  from  the  English  comes 
the  name,  “Bread  of  Sows,”  for,  so  the  story 
goes,  these  beasts  root  out  the  corms  for  food. 
I prefer  the  Latin  version,  for  truly  they  are 
“food  for  the  madonna”  and  likewise  Au- 
tumn’s bread  for  you  and  me  who  find  too 
little  left  of  summer’s  garden  to  catch  the 
beauty  of  October’s  sky. 

Culture 

Giving  so  much  of  themselves  for  so  little, 
these  lovely  flowers  demand  a minimum  from 
the  gardener,  their  one  prerequisite  being  a 
perfect  drainage.  Give  them  light,  leafy  soil 
with  now  and  then  a bit  of  lime,  the  shelter 
of  low-growing  companions,  or  nestle  them  at 
the  feet  of  hemlocks  or  pines  and  when  spring 
and  summer’s  work  is  done  and  perennial  bor- 
ders are  put  to  sleep,  the  pearl,  tourmaline, 
amethyst,  and  ruby  petals  of  these  dainty 
flowers  will  be  the  “jewels”  of  your  garden. 

Loving  the  association  of  heathers  and  the 
protecting,  soft,  green  fronds  of  fern,  you  will 
find  them  peeping  out  at  you  in  reckless  splen- 
dor. And,  should  you  happen  to  find  them  as 

* We  have  often  said,  and  it  is  our  firm  belief, 
that  the  collection  of  rhododendrons  planted  in 
the  Glen  at  the  Arboretum  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Cecil  Tenny  is  by  far  the  most  striking  feature 
of  our  early  spring  display.  Dr.  Tenny’s  interest 
in  many  kinds  of  plants  was  most  intense  and, 
apparently,  some  of  that  interest  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  his  children.  As  evidence,  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  fine  discussion  on  various 
species  of  the  genus  Cyclamen  by  his  daughter, 
Cecille  Tenny  Stimson. 

To  us,  the  subject  is  both  well-chosen  and 
well-presented.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
hardy  cyclamen  are  much  neglected.  They  can 
contribute  a great  deal  to  any  garden  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  Mrs.  Stimson’s  article  will  stimu- 
late their  greater  usage. 


I have  (and  liking  the  same  cool  moist  earth), 
near  Gentiana  Farreri  with  its  trumpets  of 
vivid  blue,  you  will  have  a picture  long  to  be 
remembered. 

Cyclamen  are  extremely  fastidious  little 
creatures  and  when  their  brilliant  blossoms  are 
spent,  each  slender  stem  curls  inward  to  its 
heart  and  there  holds  the  seed  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
the  graceful,  marbled-green  leaves  are  the 
loveliest  of  ground  covers.  No  Kinnikinnick, 
no  arbutus  of  eastern  woodland,  can  compare 
with  this  fairy  flower.  True,  the  plants  must 
be  watered  sparingly  in  the  summer  and  the 
corms  allowed  to  rest.  For  a short  period  the 
leaves  will  disappear.  But,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  they  form  a low  mat  of  beautiful 
foliage. 

Not  alone  is  its  beauty  reserved  for  the 
large  estate  but  for  the  smallest  miniature 
garden  as  well,  by  the  hundreds,  or  in  twos 
and  threes,  they  literally  bejewel  the  earth. 

For  the  amateur,  a strong  point  to  remem- 
ber is  perfect  drainage,  the  “open  sesame”  of 
all  good  gardening  and  most  essential  with 
true  alpines.  As  in  all  worthwhile  ventures, 
much  patience  is  required,  for  these  are  no 
“Johnny-Jump-Ups,”  or  nasturtiums  which, 
planted  today  are  up  within  the  week.  And 
better  still  they  need  no  pampering  like  the 
temperamental  house  plants  which  try  the 
skill  of  window  gardeners  who  long  to  bring 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  indoors. 

Extremely  hardly  little  corms  they  are, 
whose  beauty  increases  with  the  years.  Once 
planted  they  need  never  be  disturbed.  This 
fact  alone,  in  these  crowded  days,  should  find 
much  favor  among  those  of  you  who  must 
store  such  things  as  tulip  bulbs  and  gladiolus 
corms  through  the  long  winter  months. 

Use  one  plant,  or  a dozen,  yes  or  a hundred 
if  you  can,  in  sunshine  or  shadow,  and  each 
August,  September  and  October  of  your  life- 
time, they  will  create  a fairyland  of  beauty. 

The  Desirable  Species 

There  are  many  different  species,  the 
blooming  cycle  beginning  in  January,  and  con- 
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tinuing  almost  without  interruption  into  Oc- 
tober. However,  none  are  more  adaptable  and 
floriferous  than  C.  europaeum  and  C.  neapoli- 
tanum. 

Cyclamen  coum,  a tiny  round-leaved  species 
which  is  at  all  times  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  dark  green  foliage  (without  the 
slightest  trace  of  marbling),  and  the  shorter 
flower  scapes  and  the  roundish  blossoms. 

C.  europaeum,  which  begins  to  unfurl  its 
exquisite  blossoms  in  July  and  is  Autumn’s 
winsome  friend  from  that  time  on. 

C.  neapolitanum,  which,  with  C.  europaeum, 
flowers  with  the  approach  of  fall,  is  exceed- 
ingly free-blooming. 

C.  libanoticum  from  Lebanon,  whose  leaves 
appear  in  the  fall,  blossoms  in  the  spring. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  many  species 
and  whichever  ones  you  grow  you  will  treasure 
them  dearly;  they  are  such  lovely  companions. 

Have  I excited  your  interest  for  a moment? 
Have  I willed  you  at  once  to  try?  Not  quite? 
Then  come  with  me  to  a garden,  to  me  the 
loveliest  place  on  earth.  There  in  the  shelter 
of  dogwood,  magnolia,  and  firs  is  a tiny  bit  of 
woodland  where  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
these  dazzling  flowers  are  a carpet  for  fairy 
feet.  White,  lavender,  pink,  and  crimson,  they 
are  a riot  of  color  everywhere. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  the  same  garden,  when 
I was  a very  little  girl,  there  was  one  who 
loved  the  beauty  of  flowers  so  much  that 
wherever  he  touched  became  the  lovelier  be- 
cause of  his  being.  Rain  or  shine  found  this 
gentle,  kindly  man  bending  down  over  his 
flats  and  seed  pans,  the  smallest  of  pen-knives 
close  by.  The  birds  and  the  bees,  and  some- 
times we  children  (though  not  so  often  as  I 
now  wish)  watched  his  antics  and  listened  to 
his  merry  whistling  as  he  sifted  soil  and  potted 
the  seedlings  on.  He  was  so  easy  to  find  in 
his  garden  then  for  the  trees  were  “children” 
too. 

Many  were  the  tiny  packets  of  seeds  that 
came  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  and 
among  them,  none  gave  more  joy  than  the 
little  handful  of  cyclamen  seed,  at  that  time 
imported  from  England,  three  small  seeds  for 
one  dollar! 


Well,  the  years  have  sped  on  as  in  a twink- 
ling, as  years  are  wont  to  do,  and  the  hands 
that  created  this  beauty  are  now  forever  still. 
The  children  have  grown  “to  man’s  estate,” 
and  the  trees  are  ever  so  tall.  The  then  tiny 
seedlings  of  rhododendrons  are  now  a fulfill- 
ment to  the  dreams  he  dreamed  so  long  ago 
as  they  give,  with  their  gorgeous  beauty  each 
spring  in  Rhododendron  Glen  at  the  Arbor- 
etum, their  strong,  silent  tribute  to  the  untir- 
ing effort  of  this  “prince  among  men.” 

In  his  own  charming  garden  are  also  the 
abundant  fruits  of  the  seeds  he  loved  and 
tended  well.  It  was  here  I found  one  day  last 
fall  one  of  the  first  little  cyclamens  grown 
from  seed  and  rising  now  from  its  corm  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pure  white  blos- 
soms! As  I walked  in  this  enchanted  dell,  it 
seemed  as  if  suddenly  I heard  a low  soft  whis- 
tling and  a rustling  beneath  the  trees  and  if 
only  I could  see  a little  farther  beyond,  there 
might  my  gentle  father  be,  again  with  his 
flowers,  his  seeds  and  his  trees.  But  alas! 
That  was  yesteryear. 

If  I have,  in  a world  turned  prosaic,  tres- 
passed too  far  into  the  past,  it  is  because  I 
have  just  transplanted  fifteen  hundred  cycla- 
men seedlings  harvested  from  those  same 
plants  lovingly  cared  for  through  the  years. 

I,  too,  have  a charming  garden  but  it  is  too 
young  to  have  memories,  only  ambitious  be- 
ginnings. 

It  is  to  his  garden  that  my  steps  shall  al- 
ways lead  me,  listening  for  that  same  soft 
voice.  I like  to  believe  he’s  there  somewhere 
among  the  flowers  he  loved,  though  we  mortals 
cannot  see. 

As  I work  today  in  my  cold  frames,  I smile 
as  I look  at  my  seedlings,  and  bless  my  good 
fortune  and  luck.  I tried  to  believe  I’d  “done” 
it  myself  and  then — I smiled  again.  Why,  it 
wasn’t  really  me!  Locked  in  the  tiny  hard 
brown  shell  was  the  answer  to  it  all!  Mine 
was  only  the  smallest  part — a hand,  the  in- 
strument that  planted  the  seed. 

i i i 

Spring  blooming  trees  and  shrubs  are  now 
setting  next  year’s  flower  buds.  Do  no  more 
pruning  on  them. 
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filiated Garden  Clubs  and  Arboretum  Units. 


The  schedule  listed  above  has  the  following 
exceptions: 

a.  That  members  of  Garden  Clubs,  affiliated 
with  the  Arboretum  and  having  membership 
of  not  less  than  $10.00,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
$2.00  or  Associate  membership. 

b.  That  members  of  Arboretum  Units  shall 
be  entitled  to  a $2.00  or  Associate  minimum 
membership. 

c.  This  schedule  applies  only  to  new  mem- 
berships. 


An  Important  Project 

FOR  the  past  six  months  the  Arboretum 
staff  has  been  developing  plans  for  certain 
important  projects  to  be  started  in  the  late 
summer,  fall  and  early  winter.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  early  as  yet  to  determine  how  far  each 
one  can  be  pursued  during  1945,  but  there  is 
hope  that  much  constructive  work  can  be  done. 

Of  particular  interest  to  members  of  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  is  the  project  involv- 
ing the  complete  renovation  of  those  areas 
which  lie  along  Lake  Washington  Boulevard, 
throughout  its  full  length.  The  boulevard  is 
our  dooryard.  The  great  majority  of  people 
who  pass  through  the  Arboretum  see  only  the 
portions  adjacent  to  it. 

For  reasons  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell,  the  development  of  this  section  into 
an  appropriate  approach  has  been  neglected. 
Most  of  our  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
interior  projects  such  as  Azalea  Way  and 
Rhododendron  Glen.  And  another  unfortunate 
fact  relating  to  the  majority  of  our  visitors 
who  drive  through  lies  in  this,  that  they  are 
not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  Azalea  Way 
and  Rhododendron  Glen.  Neither  are  they 
made  aware  of  the  fine  collections  of  young 
plants  which  are  being  prepared  in  the  nursery 
area  for  later  use  in  the  permanent  plantings. 
They  can  see  nothing  of  the  camellias,  mag- 
nolias, heathers  and  the  many  other  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  which  grace  other  parts  of 
the  Arboretum.  The  result  has  been  that  they 
have  taken  away  with  them  ideas  which  are 
wholly  erroneous  regarding  the  Arboretum 
and  its  work. 

Unfortunately,  too,  these  are  the  very  peo- 
ple upon  whom  we  now  rely,  and  upon  whom 
we  will  continue  to  rely,  for  financial  assist- 
ance. This  Arboretum  is  theirs;  it  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
it  must  be  operated  so  that  they  realize  the 
greatest  possible  return  from  it. 

To  the  majority  of  them,  the  non-gardeners, 
the  first  evidence  of  a real  return  on  their 
investment  will  appear  in  the  creation  and 
continued  maintenance  of  attractive  surround- 
ings in  those  sections  which  come  immediately 
and  most  frequently  under  their  scrutiny. 
Thus  the  entrances  at  Madison  Street  and 
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at  Montlake  Boulevard,  the  whole  length  of 
Lake  Washington  Boulevard,  the  section  of 
roadway  leading  to  the  north  entrance  to 
Broadmoor,  and  the  Upper  Road,  all  must  be 
brought  under  control  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  plans  for  the  fall  season  include  in 
first  position  the  preparation  of  this  boulevard 
section.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  hiring  of  tractor  equipment  to  facilitate 
the  first  cleaning  and  clearing.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  make  preparations  (grading,  drain- 
ing, etc.)  for  bringing  each  area  thus  cleared 
into  such  condition  that  it  can  be  maintained 
with  greatest  possible  efficiency;  namely,  with 
power  equipment.  Then  will  follow  the  grad- 
ual incorporation  into  a neat  background  of 
masses  of  flowering  shrubs  which  have  been 
carefully  chosen  to  produce  colorful  displays 
throughout  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  such 
a program  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  started 
and  brought  to  final  fruition  without  disturb- 
ing in  the  least  the  original  plan  for  the  Ar- 
boretum as  drawn  by  Olmsted.  If  you  ex- 
amine those  portions  of  the  Olmsted  plan 
which  concern  the  area  adjoining  Lake  Wash- 
ington Boulevard,  you  will  not  fail  to  notice 
that,  for  almost  three-quarters  of  its  length, 
the  boulevard  is  bounded  either  by  unspecified 
sections  or  by  plant  families  in  which  there 
are  trees  only.  Thus,  beginning  at  the  Mont- 
lake entrance,  one  passes  along  ( 1 ) an  elong- 
ated section  designated  “Special  Collections”; 
(2)  another  long  strip  for  “Salicaceae”  (wil- 
lows and  poplars) ; (3)  an  extensive  area  for 
the  “Fagaceae”  (oak,  beech,  chestnut) ; (4) 
the  “Pinetum”  (coniferous  trees  and  shrubs) ; 
(5)  the  “Oleaceae”  (the  ash  family);  (6) 
“Aceraceae”  (the  maples);  and  (7)  “Rosa- 
ceae”  (the  rose  family). 

From  this  brief  account,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  one  could  easily  use  groups  of 
ornamental  shrubs  without  fear  of  upsetting 
the  Olmsted  idea  in  the  least.  In  fact,  it  may 
occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  highly  desirable 
to  do  this.  Why  not  add  life  and  interest  to 
the  oak  collection,  for  example,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  tree  groups,  by  incorporating  suit- 
able plantings  of  shrubs?  Why  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Puget  Sound  climate  which  en- 


ables us  to  use  a tremendously  long  list  of 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs?  Why  not  empha- 
size it  further  by  using  masses  of  shrubs  which 
bloom  at  odd  seasons?  Why  not  a group  of 
mid-winter  blooming  species  here — and  some 
summer-flowering  ones  there — and  others  for 
spring  and  fall  elsewhere — until  at  last  we 
have  achieved  the  result  that,  at  every  season, 
some  section  or  several  sections  of  the  boule- 
vard will  show  perfectly  arranged  samples  of 
what  can  be  done  with  plants  here  in  the 
Northwest? 

The  plans  for  this  particular  project  are 
regarded  as  very  important  to  us.  The  work  is 
scheduled  to  start  in  late  August  and  Septem- 
ber. It  will  be  pushed  until  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  obtained. 

ill 

Red  Huckleberry 

The  fall  beauty  of  native  and  exotic  plants 
is  a different  kind  of  beauty  from  that  which 
is  displayed  in  springtime.  Consider  the  com- 
paratively unknown  red  huckleberry,  V actin- 
ium. parvifolium.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  is 
a native  shrub  which  can  be  found  in  abund- 
ance in  the  wilds  is  an  explanation  for  its  in- 
frequent use  in  gardens.  But,  from  the  garden 
standpoint,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
any  plant,  native  or  exotic,  which  could  add 
the  same  touch  of  delicacy  to  a planting. 

The  delicate  touch  arises  from  its  fine  tex- 
ture and  not  from  any  weakness  in  its  growth. 
As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  a rather  robust  grower, 
easily  attaining  a height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Here  are  some  of  its  fine  attributes:  an 
attractive,  soft,  yellow-green  foliage  color  in 
the  spring;  small  leaves  which  give  an  often- 
needed,  fine  texture  during  the  summer;  in 
September  the  light  from  the  low-lying  sun 
raises  an  unusual,  translucent  brilliance  from 
already  bright-red  fruits ; and  even  as  it  stands 
leafless  during  the  winter  it  contributes  color 
from  its  light  green  branches,  and  character 
through  the  medium  of  its  sturdy,  near-erect 
habit  of  growth. 

In  fineness  of  texture,  the  red  huckleberry 
compares  very  favorably  with  both  Azara 
microphylla,  the  small-leaved  Azara,  and  Lon- 
icera  nitida,  the  evergreen  honeysuckle. 
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Your  Thanksgiving  Table 

Mrs.  L.  Houston  Reusch* 


THE  harvest  is  full  to  overflowing,  all 
nature  is  heavy  with  seed  and  fruit, 
the  flower  and  victory  gardens  yield  up  their 
precious  products,  the  artist  casts  a furtive 
glance  thither  and  yon  and  comes  up  with 
arms  laden  with  usable  material  and  mind 
filled  with  inspiration  for  a Thanksgiving 
table  centerpiece  that  will  be  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes.  Indeed,  it  might  vie  with  that  first 
Thanksgiving  table  in  Indian  lore  where 
pumpkins,  turkeys,  wild  berries  and  fruit 
overflowed  in  rich  cornucopia  fashion. 

Designing  the  Festive  Board 
Good  results  come  from  good  planning.  Ex- 
press gracious  living  in  all  you  do.  Sketch  your 
plan  on  paper.  Consider  your  surroundings. 
The  color,  texture  and  quality  of  your  drapes, 
walls,  tablecloth  and  dishes  will  set  the  key  for 
your  table  arrangement.  There  must  be  unity, 
harmony  and  an  agreeable  quality  or  appro- 
priateness in  all  the  component  parts. 

An  example  of  good  taste  in  planning,  if 
your  color  scheme  runs  through  the  xanthic 
half  of  the  spectrum,  would  be  soft  yellow- 
sulphur  walls  in  the  dining  room,  white  chintz 
drapes  with  violet  colored  flowers,  American 
hooked  rug,  lace  cloth  or  soft  yellow  damask, 
Haviland  dishes  with  violet  pattern,  and  ame- 
thyst glassware  or  crystal  with  amethyst  bor- 
der. The  plan  for  the  surroundings  having 
been  outlined,  study  now  the  main  feature — 
the  arrangement  itself.  Since  the  major  color 
note  is  yellow,  pick  up  the  violet  of  the  dishes 
for  treatment  in  your  arrangement.  Form 
plays  such  an  important  part  that  you  might 
stroll  into  the  victory  garden  or  visit  the  mar- 
ket stall  to  gain  ideas  for  something  suitable 
to  combine  with  the  flowers.  Bearing  in  mind 

* The  fall  season  is  one  of  particular  beauty  in 
the  garden.  It  can  also  be  one  of  particular 
beauty  in  the  home.  Proper  combinations  of 
fall  flowers  and  fruits  can  be  most  decorative. 

In  order  to  help  our  readers  achieve  the  best 
possible  effects  from  the  materials  at  hand,  we 
asked  Mrs.  Gladys  Reusch  to  prepare  something 
on  the  subject.  If  you  want  new  inspiration  in 
flower  arrangement,  we  know  you  will  find  it 
in  her  excellent  discussion  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  table. 


your  color  scheme,  you  might  choose  eggplants 
in  varying  sizes,  pernettya  berries,  chrysan- 
themums in  tones  of  red-violet,  violet  or  blue- 
violet,  plus  a few  soft  yellow  chrysanthemums 
to  tuck  in  subordinately.  In  choosing  your 
flowers,  you  will  pick  small  button  varieties 
up  to  medium  and  large  blooms,  or,  if  just 
large  types  are  used,  then  you  will  select  buds, 
half-open,  and  full  blown  blooms. 

With  your  materials  in  hand,  you  then  de- 
termine the  greatest  length  and  width  you  can 
occupy  on  the  table.  Place  your  container  (an 
oblong  antique  amethyst  glass  bowl  would  be 
a happy  choice)  or  tray  (if  the  tray  is  used, 
place  a small  bowl  for  water  in  the  center)  and 
establish  the  four  outer  extremities  of  your 
arrangement  by  using  foliage  tips,  buds,  or 
material  of  a light  and  airy  character.  Con- 
tinue by  placing  heavy  eggplants  or  large 
chrysanthemums  for  your  focal  point  on  each 
side.  Put  the  eggplants  on  needled  frogs  or 
skewers  so  they  won’t  lie  flat.  Then  proceed 
with  the  remaining  material.  To  secure  good 
balance,  mentally  divide  your  arrangements 
into  four  quarters.  Work  with  each  section 
until  a pleasing  and  balanced  effect  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole.  Stand  back  and 
look  at  it.  Readjust  what  displeases  you. 
Don’t  overcrowd.  Every  flower  or  fruit  that  is 
used  should  be  needed.  Use  shears  to  cut  away 
any  surplus.  Don’t  pull  out  the  unwanted  ma- 
terial since  to  do  so  might  disarrange  the  en- 
tire design.  You  may  wish  to  strip  chrysan- 
themums of  all  foliage.  Because  of  the  smooth 
texture  of  the  eggplant,  the  addition  of 
smooth  foliage  like  that  of  magnolia  or  ca- 
mellia would  strengthen  the  design.  Culti- 
vate a feeling  for  the  combination  of  appro- 
priate materials. 

In  using  candles,  see  that  you  have  plenty 
of  candle  power.  Candelabra  with  seven  or 
nine  candles  would  not  give  too  much  light  for 
a large  dinner  party.  Tapers  of  the  soft  yel- 
low color  of  the  chrysanthemums  would  be 
acceptable,  or  if  the  violet  color  is  preferred, 
use  a group  of  the  amethyst  berry  dishes  for 
the  holders. 
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It  is  tantalizing  to  carry  through  the  color 
theme  even  into  the  food.  For  example,  yel- 
low jello  filled  with  seafood  delicacies,  gar- 
nished with  lemon,  which  might  be  embel- 
lished even  further  in  the  color  note  of  the 
cocktail  and  dessert. 

A Variation 

For  another  table  arrangement  where  the 
surroundings  are  identical  with  the  exception 
of  a Spode  china  of  Buttercup  pattern,  you 
might  try  an  analagous  theme  through  yel- 
low, orange,  bronze  and  copper.  Use  a copper 
bowl  and  carry  copper  up  into  the  arrange- 
ment by  taking  long,  narrow  cat-tail  leaves  and 
either  magnolia,  rhododendron  or  camellia 
leaves  to  which  you  have  applied  the  copper 
bronzing  powder.  Also  copper  some  chestnut, 
acorn,  or  similar  form,  wired  and  bunched  to- 
gether like  grapes,  and  use  low  over  the  edge 
of  the  container  or  wired  on  the  stick  to  be 
used  higher  in  the  design.  A substitute  for  this 
latter  could  be  limes  and  chartreuse  cypress. 
Combine  the  coppered  material  with  the  chry- 
santhemums in  yellow  and  bronze  colors 
(leaves  stripped).  Keep  the  outer  edge  of  the 
design  pointed,  airy  and  graceful.  The  cat- 
tail leaves  will  form  the  silhouette  of  your 
design.  Carefully  place  the  other  material, 
piece  by  piece,  constantly  measuring  the 
visual  weight  of  each.  The  magnolia  leaves 
might  be  formed  into  a rosette  at  each  focal 
point.  These,  too,  can  be  wired  to  a stick  and 
placed  higher  in  the  design  if  need  be.  Copper 
bowls  can  be  used  for  candle  holders.  Choose 
colors  that  repeat  those  of  your  chrysanthe- 
mums, placing  a few  chrysanthemum  heads  in 
the  bowl  to  encircle  the  candles. 

Classic  White 

If  a more  formal  or  sophisticated  arrange- 
ment is  demanded,  a heavy  white  damask 
cloth  will  be  complemented  by  an  all  white  ar- 
rangement. Use  two  pineapples  that  have 
been  whitened  with  cold-water  paint,  white 
chrysanthemums  and  buds  (preferably  Tur- 
ners), white  snowberries  and  small  sized  ap- 
ples, whitened  and  put  on  skewers  if  more 
weight  and  a smooth  texture  is  required.  Plan 
a long,  low-swung  arrangement  placing  the 
pineapples  on  needle  frogs  about  twelve  inches 


apart.  The  entire  length  could  easily  go  to 
four  feet.  Subordinate  the  chrysanthemums 
as  the  pineapples  want  to  be  featured.  You 
might  use  variegated  ivy  for  the  trailing  ends 
on  a mirror  if  any  extraneous  foliage  note  is 
needed.  If  candles  are  to  be  added,  and  pine- 
apples are  on  the  menu  anyway,  scoop  out 
the  pineapples  and  place  five  or  seven  tapers 
within  each  one.  Paraffine  them  in  solidly 
and  place  all  in  a little  bowl  surrounded  by 
the  snowberries,  ivy  and  chrysanthemum 
heads. 

Bujjet  Harmony 

For  the  holiday  season,  clear  the  buffet  of 
its  usual  ornamentation.  Let  yourself  go  with 
one  spectacular  show.  For  the  first  table  ar- 
rangement of  yellow  and  violet  carry  over  the 
color  by  reversing  the  dominant  note.  Use 
yellow  lemons,  plenty  of  them  on  skewers, 
grapefruit,  yellow  crabapples  or  yellow  holly 
berries  (leaves  stripped).  Yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums in  abundance,  and  violet  chrysanthe- 
mums and  pernettya  berries  in  subordination 
would  tie  in  easily  with  the  fruit. 

Coppered  fatsia  or  aralia  leaves  with  large 
coppered  or  natural  cone  flowers  plus  the  yel- 
low and  bronze  chrysanthemums  and  perhaps 
some  other  coppered  foliage  like  the  huckle- 
berry, for  a trailing  and  spreading  effect, 
would  create  a harmonious  link  for  the  second 
table  described. 

A huge  white  candle  of  thirty-inch  size, 
would  be  most  effective  for  the  central  height 
on  the  buffet.  Iris  or  yucca  leaves,  whitened, 
would  give  the  illusion  of  the  pineapple  fol- 
iage on  a more  massive  scale,  and  could  sur- 
round the  candle.  White  chrysanthemums  in 
a pair  of  containers  at  each  end  of  the  buffet 
could  support  the  large  candle  picture.  The 
form  for  the  flower  pair  could  be  right-angled 
triangles,  the  iris  leaves  forming  the  low  fan 
at  the  ends. 

The  Children’s  Hour 

If  the  children’s  table  is  made  attractive  and 
inviting,  they  will  revel  in  the  fun  of  being 
alone.  The  advantage  of  the  decoration  I shall 
describe  is  that  all  of  it  can  be  made  in  advance 
(the  children  can  assist  if  it  seems  feasible.) 
Decide  on  a Pilgrim  theme.  The  center  might 
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well  be  “Plymouth  Rock”  or  a campfire  made 
with  cornhusks,  teepee  fashion,  and  red  tissue 
paper  on  a red  electric  globe  to  represent  the 
fire.  Revive  the  old  colonial  custom  of  mak- 
ing corn  husk  dolls.  The  only  materials  needed 
are  corn  husks  (kept  damp  in  a pan),  wire, 
and  raffia.  Fashion  them  into  Plymouth 
maids,  or  mothers  with  babes  in  arms,  and 
Pilgrim  fathers  with  their  familiar  black  hats, 
belts  and  white  collars  and  cuffs.  Pipe  stem 
cleaners  may  be  substituted  for  the  wire;  a 
warm  iron  may  be  used  to  smooth  the  husks; 
and  corn  silk  is  used  for  the  hair.  If  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  dolls,  consult  the  School  Arts 
magazine  for  October,  1944,  for  details,  or 
“The  Young  Collector”  by  Wheeler  and  Mc- 
Millen.  Clever  sunbonnets  can  be  made  from 
the  cornhusks  and  black  and  white  paper  can 
be  used  for  the  hats,  buckles,  belts  and  collars 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  When  completed,  place 
the  dolls  around  the  centerpiece  and  tie  a 
piece  of  raffia  from  each  one  to  the  place 
card  which  could  be  a clever  “snap.”  Make 
a roll  of  the  raffia,  place  a fortune,  a jingle 
or  a paper  hat  within  and  tie  the  ends  with 
raffia.  The  snaps  may  be  decorated  with 
turkey  or  pumpkin  stickers.  Some  simple  jin- 
gles you  could  write  on  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  might  be: 

“In  1620  our  forebears  came 
And  gave  to  this  great  rock  the  name 
Plymouth.” 

or 

“Across  the  deep  and  treacherous  sea, 

Our  Pilgrims  sailed  that  they  might  be, 
Free  to  worship  as  they  pleased.” 

The  juvenile  party  will  be  a success  and  the 
children  will  entertain  themselves  for  hours 
remembering  this  rich  family  experience  of 
their  forefathers. 

The  theme  for  a grateful  Thanksgiving 
could  be  a cardboard  church  for  the  center- 
piece  and  original  poems  for  grace  to  be  placed 
in  the  “snaps.” 

Adapt  these  ideas  to  your  own  home  and 
its  expression  of  gracious  living  as  seen 
through  your  eyes  and  your  original  creations. 
Enjoy  what  you  do.  Lowell  so  ably  expresses 
what  I feel,  “Nothing  is  really  work  unless 
you  would  rather  do  something  else.” 


Lem's  Nursery 

Latest  Named  Rhododendron  Hybrids 
and  a Fine  Collection  of 
Rhododendron  Crosses. 

AZALEAS  IN  CHOICE 
VARIETIES 

An  Excellent  Collection  of  Magnolias 

192nd  and  Aurora,  Seattle 
Phone  Richmond  Beach  1068 


"ORTHO" 
SCIENTIFIC 
PEST  CONTROL 


EXTRAX 

Insect  Spray 

For  certain  Aphis 
and  other  insects. 


GREENOL 

LIQUID 

FUNGICIDE 

fop  Mildew 
on  ROSES  and 
certain  other  plants 


VOLCK 

OIL  SPRAY 

For  Mealybugs,  Red 
Spider  and  other 
Scale  Insects 

An  Oil  Spray  and 
Spray  Carrier 


“BUG-GETA 

PELLETS” 

KILL  SLUGS 
SNAILS  and 
CUTWORMS 

Compressed  Pellets 
go  farther 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Daylilies 

Mrs  F.  B.  Eylar 


THE  Hemerocallis  or  daylily  is  not  a true 
lily,  since  it  does  not  belong  to  the  genus 
Lilium.  It  is,  however,  a member  of  the  same 
plant  family — Liliaceae.  The  word  hemero- 
callis is  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  “beauty  of 
a day,”  and  from  this  translation  has  come 
its  common  name.  Other  popular  names  are 
corn  lily  or  lemon  lily,  although  the  latter  is 
correctly  applied  to  only  one  of  the  species, 
H.  jlava,  and  not  to  the  entire  group. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  gardeners  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful  new  hybrid  day- 
lilies.  I cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  any 
of  them  in  other  gardens  in  this  region.  Any 
flower  of  lily  form  has  always  appealed  to  me 
and  after  having  purchased  the  first  order  of 
six  from  a highly-colored  catalog,  I became 
intrigued  with  them  and  have  accumulated 
a fine  collection  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties.  Their  varied  forms  and  colorings, 
as  well  as  their  adaptability  to  easy  culture 
and  their  long  blooming  period  make  them 
superb  perennials  for  every  garden,  large  or 
small.  By  choosing  several  varieties,  it  is 
possible  to  have  them  in  bloom  from  May 
until  frost.  They  require  very  little  space 
and  attention  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
bloom  comes  in  July  when  there  are  so  few 
other  flowers  showing  color. 

History 

The  daylilies  are  native  to  Asia  where  there 
are  about  fifteen  species.  Very  few  of  these 
wild  types  are  of  any  importance  as  garden 
plants,  since  they  have  been  far  surpassed  by 

* Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  beautiful  garden  of  Mrs.  F.  B.  Eylar  during 
the  season  when  her  oriental  irises,  day  lilies 
and  astilbes  are  full-blown  are  always  en- 
thralled by  its  beauty.  Furthermore,  they  all 
proclaim  that  even  without  these  grand  flowers, 
both  the  garden  and  the  beautiful  extensive 
view  over  the  surrounding  countryside  would  be 
long  remembered. 

Mrs.  Eylar  has  gathered  together  one  of 
the  finest  collections  in  the  Northwest  of  both 
day  lilies  and  oriental  irises.  It  is  a true  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  her  experience  in  this  first  of  a series  of 
articles  on  the  genus  Hemerocallis.  If  you  want 
to  keep  up  to  date  on  these  fine  plants,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  follow  her  articles  as  they  appear 
during  the  1946  issues. 


the  new  hybrids.  Daylilies  date  back  to  1570 
at  which  time  the  lemon  lily  was  listed  under 
the  name  Asphodelus  luteus  lilijlorus.  Six  years 
later  H.  fulva  var.  Europa  was  listed  as  Lili- 
osphodelus  phoeniceus.  For  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  these  two  were  listed  under  various 
names  until  in  1753,  when  Linnaeus  published 
his  first  edition  of  “Species  Plantarum”  and 
gave  them  the  generic  name,  Hemerocallis. 
The  yellow  flowered  one  he  listed  as  H.  lilio- 
asphodelus  var.  jlavus,  and  the  fulvous  one  he 
called  H.  lilio-asphodelus  var.  julvus.  Later 
(1762)  in  his  second  edition  of  “Species  Plant- 
arum,”  he  gave  both  plants  specific  rank  under 
the  names  of  H.  jlava  and  H.  fulva.  These 
last  have  been  universally  accepted  since  that 
time.  Between  1860  and  1864,  double-flowered 
fulvous  daylilies  with  both  green  and  varie- 
gated foliage  came  into  culture  in  Europe,  but 
up  to  1890  only  three  more  species  had  been 
added  to  the  list.  Between  1890  and  1900, 
several  distinctly  new  types  appeared  in  Eu- 
rope and  since  1900  five  more  species  have 
been  obtained  from  China. 

T he  Species 

H.  jlava  and  H.  fulva  are  both  too  well 
known  to  describe  here.  H.  aurantiaca,  a little- 
known  species,  has  a handsome  burnt-orange 
flower  of  fine  form  and  is  very  similar  to  a 
later  named  hybrid,  (Iris  Perry).  H.  citrina 
and  H.  serotina  (Thunbergii)  are  both  pale 
lemon-yellow  evening  bloomers,  opening  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  remaining  open  until 
about  noon  the  following  day.  The  species  of 
daylilies  are  variable,  and  the  differences 
among  the  varieties  or  clones  of  a given  species 
are  often  quite  marked,  as  in  H.  fulva.  H. 
fulva  maculata  has  a huge,  wide-spreading 
flower  of  light  coppery  orange  with  a rich,  red, 
eye-zone  and  beautifully  frilled  petals;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  has  a spread  of  seven 
inches.  H.  fulva  cypriana  is  still  darker  with 
even  more  of  a red  cast.  H.  fulva  rosea  is  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  beautiful  natural  va- 
riety since  it  has  the  so-called  “pink”  coloring 
which  has  been  rather  elusive  in  daylilies. 
Mine  bloomed  for  the  first  time  this  year  and 
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it  was  quite  a thrill,  for  it  had  a very  beautiful 
coral-pink  blossom  which  appeared  quite  rosy 
when  placed  among  the  yellows  or  oranges. 
It  is  still  sold  for  a high  price,  and  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  Hankow,  a vivid  yellow- 
orange  with  a bold,  scarlet  eye-zone  is  cul- 
tivated extensively  near  Hankow,  China,  for 
food  and  for  medicine  which  is  made  from  the 
flower  buds.  All  of  these  clones  of  H.  julva 
vary  greatly  in  their  coloring  and  form.  The 
species  H.  multiflora  has  small,  clear  orange 
flowers  which  develop  in  clusters  at  the  top  of 
the  stalk  or  scape.  It  is  the  parent  of  several 
lovely  hybrids,  such  as  Bijou  and  the  multi- 
flora summer  hybrids,  all  of  which  have  the 
typical  small  flowers  in  clusters. 

The  remainder  of  the  species  are  of  lesser 
importance  and  are  seldom  found  except  in 
collectors’  gardens.  Our  present-day  hybrids 
have  all  originated  from  these  few  natural 
species  which  have  been  brought  back  from 
the  wilds  of  Asia.  The  hybrids  do  not  com- 
monly set  seed.  Several  species  have  been 
found  recently  that  do  not  conform  to  any  thus 
far  described,  and  no  doubt  others  will  be 
discovered. 

Development  of  the  Garden  Forms 

The  first  attempt  at  hybridizing  was  begun 
about  1890  by  Mr.  George  Yeld  of  England, 
whose  hybrid,  Apricot,  was  mentioned  in  1892. 
In  1906  there  were  several  hybrids  known, 
and,  interestingly  enough,  most  of  them  are 
still  in  commerce.  During  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  the  greatest  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  distinctive 
new  types  and  colors.  In  fact,  during  the  past 
five  years,  some  hybridizers  have  been  over- 
zealous  and  have  put  on  the  market  hundreds 
of  named  forms  that  have  had  no  distinct 
merit  and  are  not  listed  again.  This  practice 
is  to  be  deplored  as  it  floods  the  market  with 
inferior  plants.  Furthermore,  there  exists  a 
considerable  amount  of  confusion  as  to  the 
correct  names  of  some  of  the  forms  which  are 
now  listed  under  different  ones.  Whenever 
possible  it  is  advisable  for  the  purchaser  to 
make  his  selection  from  plants  in  bloom.  Only 
by  so  doing  can  he  be  sure  of  securing  varieties 
that  please  him. 


Used  as  Food 

In  the  Orient,  the  flowers  of  the  daylily  are 
used  for  food  and  are  regarded  as  a great 
delicacy.  The  flowers  may  be  used  either  fresh 
or  dried,  and  were  found  on  the  market  in 
New  York  City  before  the  war  under  the  name 
of  Gum-tsoy  (meaning  golden  vegetable).  In 
culinary  uses,  they  were  added  to  soups  and 
various  meat-noodle  dishes.  The  dried  petals 
were  soaked  in  water  until  they  became  some- 
what gelatinous;  then  they  were  mixed  into 
the  previously-cooked  dish  and  again  brought 
to  a boil.  They  were  also  used  as  a garnish 
somewhat  as  mushrooms  are  used  and  are  said 
to  have  a very  pleasing  and  distinctive  flavor. 
The  analysis  of  the  commercial  product  shows 
considerable  amounts  of  fat,  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate and  Vitamins  A and  B. 

Culture  and  Propagation 

The  daylily  is  not  at  all  exacting  in  its  re- 
quirements. Any  good,  well-prepared  garden 
soil  will  produce  excellent  results.  The  plant 
is  not  bothered  with  any  pests  and  will  with- 
stand a greater  amount  of  drought  than  most 
garden  types.  However,  it  does  not  thrive  on 
absolute  neglect,  but  will  respond  abundantly 
to  good  treatment.  The  roots  are  long  and 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil.  Some  are  rather 
brittle  and  string-like,  while  others  have  en- 
largements like  small  sweet  potatoes.  They 
should  be  planted  with  the  crown  just  at  the 
soil  level  with  the  roots  well  spread  out.  Fine 
soil  should  be  worked  among  the  roots.  The 
best  time  to  divide  and  reset  daylilies  is  in 
early  spring  or  fall,  so  that  the  operation 
does  not  interrupt  the  blooming  period.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  divide  them  often, 
for  when  you  have  a nice,  big  clump  you  will 
be  rewarded  with  hundreds  of  flowers. 

The  usual  method  of  propagation  is  by  divi- 
sion, but  certain  varieties  develop  prolifera- 
tions along  the  flower  stock,  starting  as  a 
small  bud  or  leaf-like  structure,  and  develop- 
ing into  small,  rooted  plants.  In  late  summer, 
I carefully  remove  these  small  plants  and  place 
them  around  the  base  of  the  mother  plant 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  go  into  a per- 
manent position.  They  soon  make  husky  little 
plants  and  do  not  seem  to  stop  their  growth 
at  all  by  having  been  removed  from  the  stem. 
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Seeds  may  be  sown,  but  the  percentage  of 
good  plants  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  effort  to  raise  the  many  inferior  ones  which 
are  sure  to  develop. 

Some  varieties  are  affected  more  than  others 
by  cloudy  weather  though  they  are  all  sun 
lovers,  opening  about  sun-up  and  closing  about 
sun-down.  However,  some  of  the  new  ones 
stay  open  later  in  the  evening.  I have  daylilies 
planted  in  three  types  of  soils  and  can  see  no 
differences  in  the  results.  They  have  had  less 
fertilizer  than  other  plants  and  still  bloom  on. 
The  foliage  is  attractive  even  when  the  flowers 
are  gone  and  some  of  them  tend  to  remain 
evergreen.  Good  daylilies  shed  their  spent 
blossoms  as  soon  as  they  wither  and  are  not 
unsightly  at  any  time.  I have  observed  that 
certain  varieties  have  a tendency  to  add  extra 
petals  to  the  flowers,  eight  to  ten  or  sometimes 
twelve,  instead  of  the  usual  six. 

Varieties 

The  flowering  season  is  started  by  a lovely 
deep  orange  of  low  growth  called  Judge  Orr. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  orange  day- 
lilies  and  blooms  along  with  the  bearded  iris. 
Gold  Dust,  a lighter  orange,  has  a lovely 
brownish  reverse  to  the  petals,  and  purplish 
stems,  and  it  makes  a very  striking  picture  in 
the  rock  garden.  Apricot,  another  very  early 
one,  has  fragrant  little  funnel-shaped  blooms 
in  clusters,  and  is  as  apricot  as  its  name  im- 
plies. The  early  bloomers  are  nearly  all  of 
low  growth  and  are  very  attractive  for  the 
rock  garden  or  for  the  front  of  the  border. 

In  the  mid-season  period,  there  are  several 
very  lovely  pale  yellows.  Calypso  is  a large, 
fragrant,  evening  bloomer  with  rather  spidery 
blossoms.  Hyperian  and  Patricia  are  also  fine, 
the  latter  having  wide,  overlapping  petals; 
Mandarin  has  a huge  blossom  of  the  spidery 


type.  On  Patrol  throws  a tremendous  flower 
with  a decidedly  green  throat  and  white,  raised 
midribs.  It  is  the  only  pale  yellow  I have  seen 
that  has  frilled  petals.  These  pale  yellows  all 
have  a marked  lily-like  fragrance  and  their 
delicate  coloring  brings  out  the  rich  shades  in 
the  darker  flowers. 

The  rich,  golden  yellow  embraces  a long 
line  of  exquisite  daylilies,  each  differing  in 
shade  and  form.  Modesty  is  a large  waxen 
beauty.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wyman  is  smaller  but 
has  a very  beautiful,  full  form.  Ophir  has  a 
large  amaryllis-shaped  bloom  that  usually  re- 
peats again  in  the  fall.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Austin  pro- 
duces a very  large,  open  flower  with  a faint 
fulvous  halo  on  the  petals.  Wau-Bun,  Emily 


FLOWERING  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

For  Lasting  Satisfaction 

HOPKINS  NURSERY 

Bothell,  Washington  (On  Bothell-Kirkland  Highway)  Phone  Bothell  391 
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Hume,  and  Shirley  develop  a peculiar  twist 
at  the  ends  of  the  petals.  Soudan  is  of  superb 
form  with  the  lower  petal  rather  elongated. 
Florham  has  a very  large,  wide-open,  fluted 
flower  and  Golden  Bell,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
quite  bell  shaped. 

In  the  light  orange,  we  have  J.  R.  Mann, 
Goldeni,  The  Gem  (truly  a gem  in  color  and 
form),  Ann  Betscher,  Sovereign  and  Nosiesta 
which  has  a rampant  growth  and  is  very  pro- 
fuse in  the  production  of  its  waxy  golden 
blossoms. 

The  rich,  dark  shades  of  the  newer  hybrids 
are  probably  attracting  more  attention  than 
any  of  the  others  except  the  “pink”  tints. 
Mary  Stoker,  Margaret  Perry,  Imperator  and 
Bardley  all  have  lovely  large  blossoms  of  tall 
growth  in  the  medium  register,  richly  fulvous 
with  golden  throats  and  midribs  down  the 
petals  and  having  plain  sepals.  Chengtu  is 
richly  colored  in  burnt  orange  with  all  the  seg- 
ments rolled  back  as  in  so  many  lilies.  Ad- 
miration is  a gorgeous,  very  dark  mahogany, 
a red  seedling  with  wine-red,  small  blossoms. 
Gypsy  and  Prince  of  Corinth  display  an  odd, 
metallic,  dull  orange  coloring.  Rajah  is  a bril- 
liant thing  of  burnt  orange  with  a sparkling, 
brown-purple  eye-zone.  The  so-called  purple 
class  is  not  my  idea  of  purple,  but  is  a rather 
dull,  dark,  blackish-wine  of  an  odd  shade. 
Therion  is  said  to  be  the  darkest  and  I can 
vouch  for  that,  as  I missed  seeing  the  first 
blossom  because  it  was  so  dark  against  the 
brown  of  the  earth.  The  so-called  “pinks” 
are  what  I would  call  a buff  salmon  or  a dusty 
pink.  Viscountess  Byng  and  Dawn  are  of 
this  coloring  and  are  very  lovely.  When  placed 
among  the  yellows,  they  are  decidedly  pink. 
The  bicolors  have  clear-colored  sepals  and 
darker  petals,  usually  with  a still  darker  eye- 
zone.  Linda,  of  this  class,  is  an  exquisite  pastel 
of  a creamy  shade.  Evangeline  and  George 
Yeld  are  darker,  and  Woodridge  is  a very  odd, 
tawny,  olive  shading  with  lighter  sepals. 

The  very  striking  “eyed”  patterns  are  Mi- 
kado, Sirius  and  Buckeye.  All  have  a very 
bold,  striking  color. 

Using  Daylilies  as  Cut  Flowers 

Very  lovely  flower  arrangements  can  be 
made  from  the  individual  blossoms  without 


disturbing  your  garden  planting.  One  was 
recently  made,  using  blossoms  from  my  gar- 
den, that  had  a foundation  of  ferns  and  pines 
bound  in  a long  loose  bundle  after  being  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  water.  The  individual  blos- 
soms were  placed  in  this  foundation,  making 
a very  striking  centerpiece. 

In  the  garden,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  the  placement  of  day- 
lilies  as  the  mid-season  bloom  comes  mostly 
in  July,  when  there  is  a dearth  of  color  any- 
way. Beds  made  of  different  varieties,  as  well 
as  specimens  placed  against  the  green  foliage 
of  other  plants,  are  always  attractive. 

Whether  you  are  a gardener  or  a flower  ar- 
ranger, do  try  some  of  these  easy-to-grow, 
lovely  flowers. 


PRIZE  RANUNCULUS 

50  Bulbs  of  the  world’s  finest  exhibition 
strain  noted  for  their  giant,  extremely  double 
flowers  and  rich  colors,  $1.00.  100  Bulbs,  $1.75. 
Giant  flowering  ANEMONES,  same  price. 
Dutch  Iris,  New  Giant  Freesias,  Sparaxis, 
Tritonia  only  50c  dozen.  Send  for  catalog 
listing  many  rare  bulbs. 

BOB  ANDERSON 

1415  Echo  Park  Avc.  Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 


SEEDS  and  FERTILIZERS 

Complete  line  of  High  Grade  Seeds, 
Spraying  and  Dusting  Materials, 
Farm  and  Garden  Tools, 
Poultry  and  Pet  Supplies 

J.  W.  DUNN  & CO. 

1912  Pike  Place  Public  Market 
MAin  3924  SEATTLE 


Send  for  our  list  of 

ROCK  PLANTS 
DWARF  SHRUBS 
WATER  PLANTS 

☆ 

L . 1.  ROBERSON 

1540  E.  102nd  St.,  VE.  1189,  Seattle  55 
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Garden  Books 

OF  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 
INTEREST 

HARRY  HARTMAN 

BOOKSELLER,  INC. 

MAin  2213  SEATTLE 


‘GeJarwood’  FENCE 

Gates  - Arches  * Trellis 

FLOWER  STAKES 
CEDAR  LUMBER 

J.  R.  LEWIS  LUMBER  CO. 

4711  Ballard  Ave.  SUnset  7440 
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HILLTOP  NURSERY 

(Geo.  M.  Schnellhardt,  Owner) 

18006  15th  Ave.  N.E.  Seattle  55 

Offers 

Three  popular  winter-blooming 
heathers  . . . Plant  Now ! 

Camea  Rosea,  Springwood  White, 
Mediterranean  Hybrid,  $1.00  each; 
3 for  $2.75;  10  for  $7.50. 

About  200  LaMarne  polyantha 
roses,  1 year  own  root,  fine  for 
massing  hedging  or  all  summer  and 
fall  color  in  the  shrubbery  border. 
Each,  60c;  three,  $1.50;  ten,  $4.00. 

We  will  have  a fine  selection  of  2-year 
budded,  field-grown  roses  ready  for 
late  fall  or  early  winter  planting. 

A few  plants  of  Helleborus  Corsicus 
out  of  two  and  one-half-inch  pots. 
Each,  75  cents. 


DUTCH  HYACINTHS 

Washington  State  Grown  Bulbs  Limited  Quantity  Available  for  Fall  Planting 
Colors — Blue,  White  and  Pink  Price,  $4.00  per  dozen — Postpaid 

Albert  F.  Hull  525  Kinnear  Place  Seattle  99  Washington 


LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTS 

EDWIN  W.  GROHS 

O.  E.  HOLMDAHL 

1926  Boyer  Ave. — PRospect  9250 

711  Broadway  North— CApital  3407 

H.  L.  LARSON 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 

1131  NORTH  E STREET,  TACOMA  3.  WASHINGTON  MAin  8701 

Offers  Rhododendron  Fusilier,  A.  M.  R.  H.  S.  1938,  an  Exbury  cross  of  R.  Grierson- 
ianum  and  R.  Elliottii.  Fine  branched  plants,  $10  each.  A few  plants  with  buds,  $12 
each.  Field  grown  for  four  years  and  is  hardy  here.  Said  by  Rhododendron  fanciers 
who  have  seen  this  beautiful  Red  Rhododendron  in  bloom  to  be  finer  than  R.  Tally  Ho. 

MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED 
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Winter  in  the  Small  Greenhouse 

Carol  G.  Wieting* 


A SHORT  time  ago  there  was  added  to  our 
library  here  at  the  Arboretum  a book 
which  seemed  a veritable  gold  mine.  The  title 
seemed  to  suggest  the  solution  of  the  biggest 
problem  of  most  gardeners  and  plant  enthusi- 
asts— what  to  do  in  the  winter.  The  old  ad- 
vice about  becoming  a rocking  chair  gardener, 
dozing  away  the  winter  over  a few  seed  cata- 
logs, doesn’t  suit  some  of  us  as  being  the  ideal 
winter  occupation.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
small  greenhouse.  This  eye-catcher  title  from 
the  library,  “Winter  Blossoms  from  the  Out- 
door Garden,”  is  kind  of  a shock  at  first 
glance.  It  makes  one  wonder  how  anyone 
could  find  enough  in  flower  out-of-doors  in  the 
middle  of  winter  about  which  they  could  write 
a whole  book. 

Turning  to  the  title  page,  one  finds  that  the 
author,  A.  W.  Darnell,  has  assembled  informa- 
tion on  plants  that  flower  in  the  British  Isles 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and 
February,  including  trees,  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  Thumbing  through  the  book, 
one  finds  discussions  of  near  relatives  of  many 
plants  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  spring 
and  summer  gardens.  These  relatives  take  on 
a new  interest  and  a new  value  largely  per- 
haps because  they  can  be  made  to  perform 
in  mid-winter.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  more 
you  read  in  the  book,  the  more  sure  you  be- 
come that  spring  and  summer  might  be  second 

* Apparently  a great  many  gardeners  feel 
somewhat  thwarted  in  their  efforts  because 
of  a lack  of  greenhouse  space  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  season  of  work.  In  no  other  way  can 
one  explain  the  rise  in  popularity  of  the  small 
greenhouse  as  an  adjunct  to  the  garden. 

Unfortunately,  however,  reliable  information 
on  the  handling  of  plants  and  materials  within 
such  structures  is  meager  and  deficient.  It  was 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  approached 
Mr.  Carol  G.  Wieting,  asking  him  to  prepare  a 
series  of  articles  relating  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wieting  is  in  charge  of  the  nursery  and 
greenhouses  at  the  Arboretum  and  prior  to  that 
time  had  had  extensive  personal  experience,  as 
well  as  having  been  the  instructor  in  the  Edison 
Vocational  School’s  course  in  the  Ornamental 
Gardening  and  Nursery  Trades.  Our  readers  will 
appreciate  from  this  account  that  what  he  writes 
can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 


rate  affairs  compared  to  the  possibilities  of 
winter.  Finally,  consulting  the  index,  one 
finds  approximately  eight  hundred  different 
plants  that  blossom  between  December  and 
February. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  list  is  of 
plants  that  have  been  observed  blossoming 
outside  in  the  British  Isles.  Comparisons  are 
often  drawn  between  our  own  fine  climate  and 
that  of  England.  One  could  find  the  same 
variations  in  climate  there  that  one  can  find 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Rainfall  there 
will  vary  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  seventy 
inches  a year  in  the  various  localities.  Here 
it  will  vary  from  six  to  one  hundred  forty 
inches  throughout  the  state.  Cdmparing  the 
Seattle  area  with  the  London  area  where  per- 
haps many  notes  on  plants  originate,  Seattle 
would  have  eight  inches  or  so  more  rain  per 
year  than  London.  The  temperature  of  Lon- 
don would  be  quite  similar  to  Seattle,  with 
London  just  a shade  cooler  in  both  summer 
and  winter.  Success  there  with  winter  flower- 
ing plants  might  be  accountable  to  the  fact  that 
winter  rains  are  relatively  light.  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  are  our  months  of  heaviest 
rainfall.  While  our  summer  precipitation  is 
light,  the  London  area  has  fairly  heavy  rains. 

From  this  information  we  could  decide  that 
what  is  possible  in  Great  Britain  should  also 
be  possible  here.  The  least  we  could  do  would 
be  to  search  for  and  add  to  our  gardens  a good 
many  flowering  plants  to  increase  the  winter 
interest.  A good  many  rugged  individuals 
could  be  found  that  would  brighten  the  winter 
garden  in  spite  of  any  weather.  However,  a 
great  many  winter  flowering  plants  have  come 
originally  from  lands  where  the  winters  are 
quite  dry.  If  we  are  going  to  take  advantage 
of  this  long  list  of  available  plants,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  give  them  some  extra  pro- 
tection, or  be  extra  careful  where  we  plant 
the  plants  and  how  we  care  for  them.  Some- 
how, even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  we 
never  seem  to  get  out  in  the  garden  at  the 
proper  time  and  put  the  panes  of  glass  over 
the  plants  that  should  have  them.  But  by  tak- 
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ing  advantage  of  walls  and  windbreaks,  and 
sheltered  corners,  we  could  have  many  more 
plants  in  flower  in  winter. 

However,  where  we  can  really  take  advan- 
tage of  this  extensive  list  of  winter  blooming 
plants  is  in  the  small  greenhouse.  And  the 
most  pleasant  part  about  that  right  now,  is 
that  most  of  these  plants  will  do  well  in  a cool 
greenhouse.  That  means  we  don’t  have  to 
concern  ourselves  overmuch  about  that  hard- 
to-get  or  nonexistent  item  of  fuel.  This  alone 
ought  to  make  the  venture  a pleasure,  and 
perhaps  we  can  change  the  budget  account 
from  fuel  to  plants.  That  is,  what  we  don’t 
have  to  pay  out  for  fuel,  we  can  spend  with 
pleasure  on  new  plant  possibilities. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  this 
list  and  also  of  our  greenhouse,  we  will  have 
to  do  a little  picking  and  choosing.  Of  this 
index  of  eight  hundred  fifty  plants,  we  could 
assume  that  20  per  cent  would  be  synonyms 
or  cross-indexed  items.  Half  of  the  remainder 
could  be  trees  or  shrubs  which  we  might  want 
to  plant  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  but 
would  be  too  large  for  our  small  greenhouse. 
Conservatively  estimating,  there  would  be 
some  three  hundred  plants  left  which  would 
be  of  a stature  small  enough  for  our  green- 
house. This  does  not  mean  that  these  same 
plants  would  not  flower  outside,  but  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  some  shelter  is  needed. 

Plants  of  a hardy  nature  won’t  give  the 
same  problems  of  forcing  with  heat  and  sup- 
plemental light  that  many  of  the  usual  winter 
blooming  flowers  present.  Mostly,  we  want  to 
ward  off  the  rain,  wind  and  frost.  If  we  could 
keep  this  house  from  falling  below  forty-five 
degrees  at  night,  we  should  be  able  to  present 
a good  display  by  a careful  selection  of  plants. 
This  list  of  three  hundred  fifty  plants  is  going 
to  take  some  boiling  down  because  we  certain- 
ly can’t  get  that  many  into  our  small  green- 
house. We  could  estimate  the  area  we  have 
available.  One  square  foot  of  bench  space  in 
the  greenhouse  ought  to  accommodate  one 
small  plant.  Larger  shrubs  ought  to  have 
three  or  four  square  feet  of  bench  space.  An 
important  thing  to  remember  with  greenhouse 
plants  in  the  winter  is  that  while  light  is 
scarce,  plants  should  be  given  plenty  of  room 


so  they  will  not  have  to  stretch  to  get  what 
little  light  there  is.  Dont  let  your  original 
enthusiasm  for  winter  flowers  crowd  you  out 
of  the  greenhouse.  It  is  better  to  grow  a 
few  things  to  perfection  than  to  have  many 
that  have  to  battle  each  other  for  existence. 

One  difficulty  with  the  small  greenhouse 
is  that  room  is  seldom  available  inside  the 
greenhouse  for  the  proper  handling  of  plants 
after  they  have  finished  flowering.  When 
plants  and  bulbs  are  grown  under  great  heat 
and  forced  into  flower  at  an  entirely  unnat- 
ural time,  they  are  usually  considered  worn 
out  when  they  finish  flowering  and  need  a 
rest,  frequently  taking  up  much  space  in  the 
greenhouse.  However,  there  is  little  or  no 
strain  on  these  half  hardy  plants  when  they 
are  flowered  in  a cool  greenhouse  at  nearly 
their  natural  blossoming  time.  Consequently, 
when  they  have  finished  flowering,  they  can 
be  removed  from  the  greenhouse  at  about  the 
time  when  the  space  is  needed  for  other  flow- 
ering plants  or  for  other  plants  needing  space 
in  the  early  spring.  Another  advantage — these 
cool-house  plants  won’t  need  a year  or  two 
of  rest  before  they  can  be  again  brought  into 
the  greenhouse.  They  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way  again  the  following  year. 

The  best  combination  of  conditions  for 
growing  these  hardier  plants  before  and  after 
their  period  in  the  greenhouse  would  be  a 
cold-frame  or  small  lath  shelter  close  to  the 
house  and  two  other  areas  to  accommodate 
the  plants  in  the  summer.  In  the  fall,  the 
plants  and  their  pots  could  be  plunged  in  the 
cold-frame  and  held  there  until  they  were 
needed  in  the  greenhouse.  They  could  here 
be  protected  from  severe  frost  and  wind,  es- 
pecially if  the  pots  were  well  mulched  with 
straw  or  leaves. 

In  the  early  spring  after  their  period  of 
usefulness  in  the  greenhouse,  these  plants 
could  again  be  plunged  in  the  cold-frame  and 
held  there  until  the  weather  was  settled.  About 
the  first  part  of  June,  the  two  growing  areas 
could  be  used.  These  areas  should  have 
plenty  of  light  and  water  available  to  supply 
the  individual  needs  of  each  plant.  A few 
hours  of  shade  during  the  day  should  be 
available.  The  soil  should  be  light.  Here  the 
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pots  of  plants  can  be  spaced  and  plunged  in 
the  ground  and  the  plants  allowed  to  grow 
and  mature.  Another  area  should  be  available 
where  the  pots  of  bulbous  material  could  be 
plunged.  This  area  should  be  situated  so  that 
water  could  be  gradually  withheld  and  the  soil 
allowed  to  dry  as  the  bulbs  matured. 

Now,  getting  down  to  specific  cases  and 
work  to  be  done  this  fall — bulbs  for  winter 
flowering  will  have  to  be  purchased  early  and 
potted  early.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  a 
source  for  some  of  these.  However,  an  hour 
with  Manning’s  Plant  Buyer’s  Index  and  a 
few  letters  should  solve  some  of  the  problems. 
Shrub  materials  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
same  manner  after  first  trying  local  sources. 
While  waiting  for  the  plants  to  arrive,  it 
would  be  a good  time  to  renovate  the  interior 
of  the  greenhouse  and  all  the  plants  in  it. 

When  the  plant  materials  have  been  pro- 
cured, they  should  be  potted  immediately. 
The  bulbs  should  go  three  to  five  in  a five  or 
six-inch  three-quarter  size  pot.  These  pots 
should  be  labeled  carefully  and  then  plunged 
in  the  cold-frame  and  covered  with  a few 
inches  of  soil.  Here  they  should  remain  for 
five  or  six  weeks  until  they  are  well  rooted, 
and  then  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  Should 
shoots  have  arisen  from  the  pots  during  their 
time  in  the  cold-frame,  exposure  to  light 
should  be  in  several  gradual  steps. 

The  shrub  material  should  be  potted  in 
pots  large  enough  to  comfortably  accommo- 
date the  roots  and  be  well  watered.  These  pots 
may  be  set  directly  into  the  greenhouse.  Soil 
for  both  the  bulbs  and  most  of  the  shrub 
materials  should  be  light,  a bit  sandy  and 
with  plenty  of  humus,  preferably  leafmold. 


For  this  new  venture,  here  are  some  sug- 
gestions to  whet  the  appetite.  Some  may  be 
old  friends  in  a new  light;  others  may  be  rela- 
tives of  some  present  inhabitants  of  your  gar- 
den. 

Anemone  blanda 

Camellia  japonica  varieties 

Chimonanthus  fragrans 

Chionodoxa  Luciliae 

Correa  speciosa  and  C.  magnifica 

Corylopsis  pauci flora 

Crocus  of  many  species  (45  species)  and  va- 
rieties available  for  winter  flowering.  (This 
does  not  include  the  many  hybrids.) 
Cyclamen  species 
Daphne  Blagayana 
Daphne  Mezereum 
Eranthis  hyemalis 
Erica  carnea  and  varieties 
Galanthus  Elwesii 
Hamamelis  mollis 
Helleborus  corsicus 
Helleborus  niger 
Hepatica  species 
Iris  reticulata 
Iris  unguicularis 
Lapageria  rosea 
Magnolia  stellata 

Narcissus  bulbocodium  and  other  small-flow- 
ered, early  species 
Omphalodes  vema 
Pieris  japonica 
Primula  denticulata 
Rhododendron  leucaspis 
Rhododendron  moupinense 
Scilla  species 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum 
Synthyris  rotundifolia 
Zephyranthes  species 


FALL  BULBS  BBING  SPBING  BEAUTY 

We  expect  to  have  a fair  supply  of  a large  variety  of  all  popular  fall  bulbs,  including 
Hyacinths,  Dutch,  English  and  Spanish  Iris,  as  well  as  all  the  standard  Daffodils,  Tulips,  etc. 

Garden  Books  in  variety — If  there  is  a special  book  on  gardening  you  would  like,  and  it  is 
available,  we  will  be  glad  to  secure  it  for  you. 

MARK  YOUR  PLANTS  Know  what  you  grow.  Our  selection  of  plant  markers 

is  most  complete.  Permanent  labels  that  will  last  in  any  weather.  Wood  labels  marked 
with  MOISTURE-PROOF  PENCILS  will  last  two  to  five  seasons. 

SEATTLE  SEED  CO. 

1316  2nd  Avenue  SEATTLE  1,  WASHINGTON  Phone:  SEneca  1993 
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27  Acres  of  Choice  Fruit,  Shade,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Rose  Bushes . 


IT  HAS  BEEN  OUR  PLEASURE 
FOR  43  YEARS 

TO  SERVE  IN  THE  BEAUTIFICATION 
OF  NORTHWEST  HOMES 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


if 


ESTABLISHED  1903  . . OPEN  SUNDAYS  ’ ' PHONE  RICHMOND  1161 

CROWING  ” 
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The  Russell  Lupin 

Austin  Spencer* 


ABOUT  ten  years  before  the  present  war, 
>.  George  Russell,  a working  gardener  in 
England,  retired  to  a small  cottage  in  the 
country  where  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
the  development  of  a new  strain  of  lupin.  This 
he  did  very  successfully  and  in  a short  while 
all  the  horticultural  world  went  to  see  his 
collection. 

He  was  offered  large  sums  of  money  for 
just  a few  seeds,  and  had  the  promise  of  many 
good  jobs  in  exchange  for  them,  but  he  was 
adamant  through  it  all.  He  would  not  part 
with  one.  Nor  would  he  give  a single  plant 
or  seed  away. 

A little  while  before  he  retired  he  had 
adopted  a small  boy  who  had  been  attacked 
with  spinal  meningitis.  He  thought  that  life 
in  the  open  air  would  help  him.  It  did.  At 
first,  he  used  to  carry  the  lad  around  on  his 
back  and  let  him  sit  down  whilst  he  was  work- 
ing. Soon  the  boy  was  able  to  walk  with  the 
aid  of  crutches  and  thereafter  took  an  increas- 
ingly active  interest  in  the  flowers,  their  cul- 
ture, and  their  breeding. 

During  this  period,  many  more  offers  were 
made  to  Mr.  Russell,  some  of  which  even  in- 
cluded an  undertaking  to  give  the  young  boy 
every  possible  form  of  treatment  for  his  mal- 
ady. He  still  would  not  part  with  his  secret. 

At  last  an  English  clergyman  appealed  to 
Mr.  Russell’s  sense  of  beauty  and  convinced 
him  that  it  would  be  a near  crime  to  let  the 
secret  of  these  wonderful  flowers  be  lost  to 
the  world.  He  then  gave  in  and  Messrs.  Bakers 
of  Coggeshall,  England,  were  the  people  who 
took  them  over. 

However,  the  old  man  made  quite  a few 
terms,  some  of  which  included  that  he  would 
have  the  right,  for  at  least  three  years,  to 

* Our  regular  readers  will  need  no  more  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Austin  Spencer,  the  “Garden 
Man  of  the  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Sun.”  Because  of 
his  particular  interest  in  the  Russell  lupines  and 
because  they  are  so  colorful,  in  a delicate  sort 
of  way,  as  they  reach  full  flower  in  June,  and 
further  because  they  are  not  used  nearly  enough 
in  the  Northwest,  it  has  given  us  real  pleasure 
to  incorporate  into  this  issue  a dissertation  on 
them. 


rogue  out  from  the  plantings  those  that  he  did 
not  think  came  up  to  his  standards.  Another 
term  of  the  contract,  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant, was  that  his  adopted  son  should  be 
guaranteed  a job  for  life. 

These  terms  were  all  agreed  to  and  the 
propagation  of  the  plants  was  begun  on  a 
large  scale.  The  first  year,  much  to  Messrs. 
Bakers’  consternation,  out  of  a little  over 
three  thousand  plants,  only  four  hundred  were 
left  after  the  old  man  had  finished  his 
“roguing.” 

The  following  year,  the  percentage  was  not 
so  heavy  and  the  seeds  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  rest  is  more  or  less  history,  since 
the  sales  of  the  seeds  to,  and  the  use  of  the 
plants  by  gardeners  expanded  phenomenally. 

Now  as  to  how  to  grow  them.  Strangely 
enough,  they  are  absurdly  easy.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  August  in  flats  or  it  can  be 
sown  in  the  very  early  spring  provided  it  can 
be  started  in  a cold  frame  or  greenhouse. 
Those  sown  in  August  will  give  you  just  one 
spike  and  not  a very  large  one  at  that. 

The  seed  compost  to  use  is  good  leaf  mold, 
garden  loam,  and  well-rotted  cow  manure  in 
equal  parts.  But  before  you  actually  sow  the 
seeds,  scratch  them  with  a very  fine  file.  In 
fact,  a nail  file  is  ideal  for  the  purpose.  This 
will  help  them  to  germinate  much  more 
quickly. 

Although  they  are  perennials,  they  should 
be  treated  as  biennials  and  seeds  should  be 
sown  every  year.  You  will  find  that  after 
three  years  the  spikes,  though  numerous,  will 
be  much  smaller.  And  what  is  much  more 
serious,  they  will  become  very  susceptible  to 
mildew.  They  seem  to  be  attacked  by  this 
fungus  no  matter  what  precautions  you  take. 

Hard  though  it  may  be  to  do,  the  best  pro- 
cedure is  to  dig  up  your  plants  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  and  throw  them  away.  The 
young  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  full  sun 
and  given  plenty  of  room.  They  need  a lot  of 
cultivating  in  order  to  keep  the  weeds  down, 
and  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  around  their 
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roots.  If  this  is  not  done,  whether  they  be 
one  or  two-year  plants,  they  will  become 
badly  mildewed.  The  mildew  about  which  I 
am  writing  such  a lot  is  easily  controlled  by 
dusting  the  plants  in  the  evening  with  fine 
dusting  sulphur.  When  you  do  this,  be  sure 
to  dust  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

Another  important  operation  that  must  def- 
initely be  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  spikes 
start  to  fade  is  to  cut  them  down  as  close  to 
the  root  as  you  can.  If  this  is  done,  you  will 
get  another  spike  of  bloom  later  in  the  fall; 


not  a large  one  to  be  sure,  but  it  will  be  a 
bloom  and  will  come  at  a time  when  you  need 
it  most. 

Another  advantage  in  the  practice  is  that 
it  will  prevent  the  seeds  from  popping  all 
over  the  place  and  coming  up  where  they  are 
not  wanted,  thus  giving  you  a lot  of  extra 
work  in  the  way  of  weeding.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  that  work  anyway — too  much  some- 
times. But  it  is  one  that  must  be  done  per- 
sistently, if  you  want  a good  garden — and 
every  true  gardener  wants  just  that. 


BONNEYBHOOK  NUBSEBY 

Rt.  2,  Bothell,  Wash.  Kirkland-Bothell  Highway  Phone  Kirkland  927 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 
FLOWERING  TREES  and  EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS— NUMEROUS  VARIETIES— INCREASED  STOCK 
NUT  and  FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY  PLANTS 
PERENNIALS — Over  50  Varieties  (Violas,  Phlox,  Daisies,  etc,) 


Specialists  In  Decoration 

With  a staff  of  floral  artists  whose  time  is  devoted  to  decorations 
and  arrangements.  The  fact  that  explains  why  so  many  Seattle- 
ites turn  to  and  depend  upon  “Woodlawn”  for  lovely  effects. 

Satisfaction  and  confidence  is  found  in  knowing  that  your 
flowers  will  be  arranged  by  artists  devoted  to  this  work. 

W oodlawn  Flower  SIiop 

HARRY  CROUCH 

510  UNION  STREET  SEATTLE  MAin  0663 
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Different  Types  and  Classifications  of  Dahlias 

Pliny  Allen* 


MORE  and  more  each  year  home  flower 
lovers  as  well  as  commercial  growers  are 
adding  to  their  plantings  of  that  most  spec- 
tacular and  satisfactory  fall  flower,  the 
dahlia. 

This  increasing  popularity  is  no  accident. 
For  nearly  thirty  years,  the  American  Dahlia 
Society,  through  its  quarterly  bulletins  and 
its  annual  competitive  shows  has  maintained 
intense  interest  among  its  members,  has  aided 
the  organization  of  local  dahlia  societies,  and 
has  stirred  and  stimulated  the  interest  and 
actual  participation  of  thousands  of  flower 
lovers  throughout  the  United  States  in  propa- 
gating, cultivating,  and  exhibiting  dahlia 
blooms  of  size,  color,  and  beauty  unknown  to 
enthusiasts  of  a few  years  ago. 

The  American  Dahlia  Society  has  officially 
adopted  fourteen  classes  of  cultivated  dahlias. 
(Presumably  that  number  includes  all  known 
classes.)  Within  each  class  are  innumerable 
varieties.  In  their  most  recent  compilation  of 
varieties  The  American  Dahlia  Society  prints 
some  nine  hundred  names.  These  are  the  ones 

* The  climate  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  is 
quite  ideal  for  another  group  of  late  summer 
and  fall  blooming  ornamentals,  namely,  dahlias. 
Authority  for  that  statement  comes  from  no  less 
a person  than  Mr.  Pliny  Allen  of  Bremerton.  Mr. 
Allen  has  played  a most  vital  part  in  expanding 
the  popularity  of  dahlias  here  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  In  the  first  of  a series  of  arti- 
cles, he  gives  consideration  to  the  many  differ- 
ent types  of  these  fine  garden  subjects  which 
add  so  much  beauty  and  color  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  We  know  you  will  want  to  read 
what  he  has  learned  from  long  years  of  close 
association  with  the  genus. 


currently  listed  in  commercial  growers  cata- 
logs, exhibited  over  the  country  in  competitive 
shows,  or  known  to  have  been  more  or  less 
widely  grown  in  home  dahlia  gardens. 

The  number  of  varieties  which  have  been 
introduced,  grown,  and  discarded  is  legion. 
Many  old  favorites  with  form,  color,  size, 
length  and  strength  of  stem,  and  good  keeping 
qualities,  have  stood  the  test  of  years  and  are 
still  being  exhibited  and  are  winning  blue  rib- 
bons, while  the  number  of  current  introduc- 
tions to  secure  popular  acclaim  and  first  prizes 
is  quite  limited.  Any  new  dahlia,  to  survive, 
must  be  different  from  or  better  than  the  pres- 
ent best  variety  of  its  class. 

This  article  must  of  necessity  be  limited 
largely  to  its  title.  Later,  “New  Varieties,” 
“Color,”  “Care  and  Cultivating,”  “Exhibit- 
ing,” “Digging  and  Storing  of  Dahlia  Tubers,” 
and  related  subjects  will  be  treated  in  these 
pages. 

The  following  are  the  official  American 
Dahlia  Society  classifications.  Varieties  as 
examples  are  largely  of  the  writer’s  choice. 

Definitions 

Involute — Turned  inward,  forward  or  to- 
ward the  face  of  the  ray. 

Revolute — Turned  outward,  or  toward  the 
back  of  the  ray. 

Classification 

Class  I.  a.  Single  Dahlias.  Open-centered 
flowers,  with  only  one  row  of  ray  florets,  with 
the  margins  flat  or  nearly  so,  regardless  of  the 


ORDER  MOW! 

for 

FALL  DELIVERY 

Choice  HYBRID  PEONIES— FRENCH  LILACS 

THE  LEIGHTONS  Gladys  M. 

( Specializing  in  the  Growing  of  Peonies  and.  Lilacs ) 

ROUTE  2,  BOX  2471,  EDMONDS,  WASHINGTON  Write  for  Catalog 
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For  Tulips  and  Rare  and  Unusual  Bulbs 
Send  to 

TULIP  GRANGE 

(Mary  Brown  Stewart) 

Route  1,  Box  188  BOW,  WASH. 


FABI  NURSERY 
AZALEAS  and  CAMELLIAS 

A wide  variety  of 

Flowering  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Perennials. 

Visitors  Welcome 

5753  Eddy  St.— RAinier  3202  SEATTLE 


SEEPS 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 


WASHINGTON  SEED  CO. 

89  Pike  Street  MAin  0652 


Bunge  Lumber  & Hardware  Co. 

Fertilizers  . . . Peat  Moss 

CORRY’S 
SLUG  DEATH 

Killer  Powder 

Original  English  Formula  for  Slugs  and  Snails 

9616  16th  Avenue  S.W. 

SEATTLE  6 

WEst  0022  Burien  Yard,  GLendale  1799 


Carl  Starker  Gardens 


JENNINGS  LODGE,  OREGON 


Rock  Plants  . . . Heathers 
Dwarf  Shrubs  . . . Iris 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Garden  King 

100%  ORGANIC  PLANT  FOOD 

Excellent  for 

★ LAWNS  ★ FLOWERS  ★ VEGETABLES 

Contains  many  chemical  properties  necessary 
to  vigorous  plant  life.  Apply  any  time  that 
nourishment  is  needed.  Complete,  easy  to 
understand  directions  on  each  sack. 

Garden  King  will  not  burn  your  lawn. 

For  Sale  at  Leading 
SEED,  FEED,  HARDWARE  and 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 

POLSON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

SEATTLE  4 
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number  of  florets.  For  example,  Union  Jack, 
Tower’s  Single,  Purity. 

b.  Mignon.  The  plants  do  not  exceed  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height.  Coltness  Gem,  Tor- 
quay Gem. 

*Class  II.  Orchid-flowering  Dahlias.  Flow- 
ers as  in  single  dahlias  except  that  the  rays  are 
more  or  less  tubular  by  the  involution  of  the 
margins.  Everest,  Collegiate. 

*Class  III.  Anemone  Dahlias.  Open  - cen- 
tered flowers,  with  only  one  row  of  ray  florets, 
regardless  of  the  form  or  number  of  the  florets, 
with  the  tubular  disc  florets  elongated,  form- 
ing a pin  cushion  effect.  Ada  Finch,  Croix  du 
Sud,  Hollandia. 

Class  IV.  Collarette  Dahlias.  Open-centered 
flowers,  with  only  one  row  of  ray  florets,  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  rows  of  petaloids, 
usually  of  a different  color,  forming  a collar 
around  the  disc.  Granite  Falls,  Fandango, 
Sunshine. 

*Class  V.  Peony  Dahlias.  Open-centered 
flowers  with  two  to  five  rows  of  ray  florets, 

* These  classes  are  not  generally  grown  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


DEPUE  MORGAN  & CO. 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

1117  Pine  Street  ELiot  2843 

SEATTLE  1 

FRUIT  and  NUT 
TREES 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Prunes, 
Cherries,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Walnuts, 
Filberts,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Free  40 -page  catalog  listing  700  new  and 
improved  varieties,  upon  request. 

I Orders  taken  now  for  either  fall  or  spring 
delivery.  Our  fall  shipping  season  begins 
about  November  15.  Order  early  while  our 
stock  is  still  complete. 

Tualatin  Valley  Nurseries 
Route  3,  Box  310 
SHERWOOD,  OREGON 


regardless  of  form  or  number  of  florets  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  smaller  curled  or 
twisted  rays  around  the  disc.  Susan  Coe,  The 
U.S.A. 

*Class  VI.  Star  Dahlias.  Open-centered 
flowers,  usually  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter, 
with  two  to  five  rows  of  somewhat  pointed 
rays,  with  more  or  less  revolute  margins.  Baby 
Buttercup,  Buckland  Star,  Leith  Hill. 

Class  VII.  Incurved  Cactus  Dahlias.  Fully 
double  flowers,  with  the  margins  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  floral  rays  revolute  for  one-half 
or  more  of  their  length  and  the  tips  of  the  rays 
tending  to  curve  toward  the  center  of  the 
flower.  Martha  Churchill,  Mascotte,  Elite 
Gem. 

Class  VIII.  Straight  Cactus  Dahlias.  Fully 
double  flowers,  with  the  margins  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  floral  rays  revolute  for  one-half 
their  length  or  more,  the  rays  being  straight 
or  slightly  recurved.  Jersey  Dainty,  Miss 
Belgium. 

Class  IX.  Semi-Cactus  Dahlias.  Fully  dou- 
ble flowers,  with  the  margins  of  the  majority 
of  the  floral  rays  revolute  for  less  than  half 
their  length  and  the  rays  broad  below.  Amelia 


STOP  THAT  ROT 

WITH 

CUPROLIGNUM 

The  positive  wood  and  canvas 
preservative,  unexcelled  for  all 
greenhouse  timbers. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

☆ 

Rudd  Paint  & Varnish  Co. 

SEATTLE 

Sole  Manufacturers  for 
RUDD  & CUMMINGS,  Distributors 
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7 'LL  SAW  A CORD  „ 
FOR  LESS  THAN  2? 


Write  the  Farm  Electrification  Department 
for  plans  on  how  to  build  your  own 
portable  electric  saw. 


It  takes  a lot  of  “Muscle 
Power”  to  saw  a cord  of  wood. 
But,  it  doesn’t  take  much 
“Puget  Power.”  Reddy  Kilo- 
watt will  do  the  job — with  the 
help  of  a small  motor — for  less 
than  2 cents  worth  of  electricity. 


PUGET  SOUND  POWER  & LIGHT  CO. 


PLANT  NOW 

BULBS  . . . Malmo  Top  Quality  . . . 

These  include  top-size  bulbs  in  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Iris,  Peonies,  Ranunculus,  Anemones  and  many  others. 

NEW  LAWNS  . . . Use  Malmo  Velvet  Lawn  Seed  . . . 

An  ideal  time  to  seed  lawns  as  the  September  rains  will  develop  the 
lawn  with  a minimum  of  care.  Use  Malmo  Garden  Fertilizer  and 
Malmo  Horticultural  Peat  Moss. 


BROAD  LEAF  EVERGREENS  . . . In  Choicest  Varieties  . . . 


Camellias  Kalmia 

Rhododendrons  Andromeda 

Daphnes  Berberis 

Abelias  Choisya 

CONIFER  EVERGREENS  IN  ALL  VARIETIES 


Escallonia 

Heather 

Laurestinus 

Photinia 

Pyracantha 


Plant  FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWERING  TREES  and  ROSES  in  Late  November 

“Better  Plants  for  Better  Gardens ” 


SEND  FOR  FALL  PLANTING  FOLDER 

University  Drive-In — 4700  25th  Ave.  N.E.  Downtown  Drive-In — 333  Denny  Way 

KEnwood  1119  (University  Location  Open  Sundays)  MAin  1119 
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Earhart,  Greater  Glory,  Frances  Dewey,  Edith 
Wilkie,  Mary  Ellen  Forhan. 

Class  X.  Formal  Decorative  Dahlias.  Fully 
double  flowers,  with  the  margins  of  the  floral 
rays  slightly  or  not  at  all  revolute,  the  rays 
generally  broad,  either  pointed  or  rounded  at 
tips,  with  outer  rays  tending  to  recurve  and 
central  rays  tending  to  be  cupped;  all  floral 
rays  in  a somewhat  regular  arrangement  to  the 
extent  of  having  four  or  more  recognizable 
rows  of  rays  surrounding  the  center.  Jersey 
Beacon,  Julia  Mack,  Town  Topic,  Dorothy 
Sainsbury,  Charles  L.  Mastick. 

Class  XI.  Informal  Decorative  Dahlias. 

Fully  double  flowers,  with  margins  of  floral 
rays  slightly  or  not  at  all  revolute,  the  rays 
generally  long,  twisted  or  pointed,  and  usual- 
ly irregular  in  arrangement.  Jane  Cowl,  Freda 
George,  California  Idol,  Murphy’s  Master- 
piece. 

Class  XII.  Ball  Dahlias.  Fully  double  flow- 
ers, ball  shaped  or  slightly  flattened,  floral 
rays  blunt  or  round  at  tips  and  quilled  or  with 
markedly  involute  margins  in  spiral  arrange- 
ment, the  flowers  inches  or  more  in  diame- 


Novelty  Daffodils 

Our  collection  embraces  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  selec- 
tions of  imported  Daffodils,  including  varieties  from  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  We  list  many 
of  the  newest  introductions  along  with  numbers  of  the  finer  older 
sorts.  Write  for  a copy  of  our  catalog. 

In  addition,  we  grow  a good  selection  of  the  newer  Gladioli.  If 
interested,  ask  for  a copy  of  “Superior  Glads.” 

☆ 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

LEBANON,  OREGON 


ter.  Jayseedee,  Mary  Helen,  Mrs.  C.  D.  An- 
derson, Supt.  Amrhyn. 

Class  XIII.  Miniature  Dahlias.  All  dahlias 
which  normally  produce  flowers  that  do  not 
exceed  four  inches  in  diameter,  pompons  ex- 
cluded, to  be  classified  according  to  the  fore- 
going descriptions. 

Miniature  Single — Ami  Bardlet,  Fugi  San, 
Prince  of  Bulgaria. 

Miniature  Peony — Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Pink 
Lassie. 

Miniature  Straight  Cactus — Betsy  T.,  Little 
Miss  Prim. 

Miniature  Semi-Cactus  — Little  Diamond, 
Snowsprite. 

Miniature  Formal  Decorative  — Buckeye 
Baby,  Lakeside  Babe,  Little  Jewel,  McKay’s 
Purity,  Sylvia. 

Miniature  Informal  Decorative — Glorious, 
Onah,  Rapture. 

Miniature  Ball — Teddy  Johnson. 

Class  XIV.  Pompon  Dahlias.  Having  same 
characteristics  as  ball  dahlias  but,  for  show 
purposes,  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Atom,  Betty  Malone,  Bob  White,  Johnny, 
Little  Edith,  Mrs.  V.  Brittain. 
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COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

KRISTOFERSON  DAIRY 


FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 

The  Foster  Gardens  make  it  a pleasure  to  buy  without  that  feeling  of  expense 
Make  your  home  a spot  of  beauty  and  joy  to  look  at. 

ROSES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 


COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  BULBS: 

Tulips 

Narcissi 

Iris 

Anemones 
Calla  Lilies 
Tuberous  Begonias 


Red,  Pink  and 
White  Hawthorne 
Flowering  Almonds 
and  Quince 
Forsythias,  Deutzias 
Red  Dogwood 
Rhododendrons 
Butterfly  Bush 
Spireas 

Named  Double  Lilacs 


Mockorange 
Japanese  Snowball 
Weigelias 
Azaleas 

African  Tamarix 
Pink,  White  and 
Purple  Wisterias 
Flowering  Cherries 
New  Laburnum  Adami 
Weeping  Birches 
and  Willows 


CHRISTMAS 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Holly  and  Evergreen 
Wreaths 
Door  Charms 
Native  Greens  and 
Foliage  artistically 
arranged  for  shipping 
Mantle  and  Garland 
Decorations 


Top  and  root  grafted  weeping  pink  locusts 

Jumbo  and  regular  fruit  trees — 

Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Quince,  Crabs,  Plums. 
Hybrid  Rhododendrons  


.$6,50 


L.75  and  up 
.$5.75  to  $25.00 


ESPALIER  & DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Take  the  Brown  Spots 

Apple  Trees  in  Variety 

We  Carry  a Full  Line 

out  of  your  Lawn  with 

Pears,  Plums,  Prunes 

Filbert  Nuts 

Sweet  and  Sour  Cherries 

Grapes,  Currants 

Government  Tested 

CLEARTALC 

GRASS  SEED 

Use  Cleartalc  on  Trees, 

Walnuts 

97-98-99  % Purity 

Shrubs  and  Flowers 

Asparagus  & Rhubarb  Plants 
Gooseberries,  Youngberries 

Strawberries,  Etc. 

Sale  of  Fall 
Shrubs  and 
Broad  Leaf 
Evergreens 

7744  35th  N.E. 


FOSTER’S  GARDENS 


Open  Sundays 


5%  Interest 
Paid  on  the 
Money  You 
Spend  With  Us 

KE.  8825 
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UNUSUAL  SHRUBS 
(Continued  from  Page  Four) 

plant  ample  light  but  also  provide  it  with 
some  protection  from  the  midday  sun. 

Thea  sinensis  is  the  tea  of  commerce.  It  is 
a shrub  of  medium  size  with  deep,  dark  green 
leaves  which  are  closely  arranged  along  the 
branches.  The  stalkless  flowers  are  borne  in 
the  leaf  axils.  They  are  white,  single,  frag- 
rant and  always  open  late  in  the  fall.  Give 
the  tea  plant  a warm,  sheltered  position  with 
good  drainage. 

Zenobia  pulverulenta  is  a small  shrub  close- 
ly related  to  Pieris,  as  the  short  racemes  of 
white,  urn-shaped  flowers  will  attest.  The 
bark  is  rough  and  peeling.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  thick,  and  of  a bluish-gray  color  which 
gives  the  shrub  a distinctive  appearance.  Only 
the  severest  cold  will  cause  the  foliage  to  drop, 
but  even  this  does  no  damage  to  the  stems. 
The  flowers  open  in  June. 

Remove  flower  heads  from  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  lilacs  and  mock  oranges  to  insure 
more  flowers  next  season. 

i i i 

Be  sure  to  cut  back  (to  the  uppermost 
leaves)  the  old  flower  stalks  on  Delphiniums. 

1 i 1 

The  renovation  and  re-seeding  of  lawns 
should  be  started  now. 


Western 
P rintins 

Co. 

• a complete 
printing 
service  for 
discriminating 
people 

MAin  0302 

2100  FIFTH  AVENUE  SEATTLE 


Closing  Onl 

all  of  our  finest 
specimens  of 
hand-sculptured 
Terra  Cotta, 
Naturalesque 
(or  suitable  for 
naturalizing) 

★ 

Individual  numbers 
of  these  fine  pieces  of 
art  must  be  seen  to 
be  fully  appreciated 

★ 

Inquiries  will 
receive 

prompt  attention 


METTA  T.  JENSEN 

1717  East  100th  St.  SEATTLE  55 


If  Pays  to  Use  . . . 

HAPPY  HOME 

CANNED  FOODS 
and 

GOLO  SHIELD 

COFFEE 

Guaranteed,  by 

SGHWABACHER  BROS.  & CO.,  Inc. 

Seattle,  Washington 
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QUALITY  RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS 
ARE  THE  ONLY  ONES  TO  RUY 

They  are  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  Common  Members  of  this 
Fine  Shrub  Family — And  at  Our  Nursery  Are 
Just  as  Reasonable  in  Price 

Rhododendrons  we  recommend  include:  Earl  of  Athlone  (red);  Loderi  King 
George  (blush  to  white) ; Betty  Wormald  (pink) ; Loderi  Pink  Diamond  (pink) ; 
Mrs.  A.  T.  de  la  Mare  (white) ; Amy  (pink). 

Azaleas:  Schlippenbachii  (pink) ; Altaclarense  (yellow) ; Ledifolia  alba  (white) ; 
Mollis  (bright  orange  to  flame);  Occidentalis  (pink  to  white);  Vaseyi  (pink). 

☆ 

Bonnell  Nurseries 


Since  1897 

Phone:  RAinier  3500  or  Renton  5432 


Route  4,  Box  90,  Renton 


GROW  WAR  BONDS 

£j>  Ideal  for  VICTORY  Gardens. 

Xj>  Require  Only  Good  American  Soil. 

Thrive  Anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

2^*  Blossom  in  Your  Own  Heart. 

Bear  Fruit  in  the  Post-War  Period. 


THE  ARBORETUM  BULLETIN 
Published  by  the 
Arboretum  Foundation 
516  Medical  Art*  Bldg. 
Seattle  1,  Washington 
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Since  1885  . . . 

In  1885  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Company  began  seed  development  in 
the  heart  of  the  Puget  Sound  country.  The  years  since  that  begin- 
ning have  been  consistently  devoted  to  perfecting  seed  selection, 
testing  and  treating,  and  to  the  production  of  higher  quality  farm 
and  garden  supplies.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  such  important 
civic  enterprises  as  establishing  the  Arboretum  have  had  the  active 
interest  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  Lilly  personnel.  Such  mutual 
growth  is  a vital  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  an  agricultural  center  in  the  years  to  come. 


Naturally  we  recommend  these  Higher 
Quality  Garden  Products  and  Supplies 
sold  under  the  LILLY  trade  name. 

ALL  LILLY’S  Products  are  prepared  with  consideration  for  the 
special  requirements  of  nurserymen,  gardeners  and  homeowners  in 
this  area. 


LILLY’S  SEEDS 

Vital — uniform — true-to-strain — disease  resistant. 

LILLY’S  MORCROP  FERTILIZERS 

* Designed  to  supply  the  proper  elements  to  every  soil  type. 

LILLY’S  GO-WEST  BAIT  (with  Metaldehyde) 

An  efficient  control  for  common  garden  pests. 

You  can  depend  upon  these  and  all  other  LILLY  Products  for  finer 
vegetables  with  better  flavor — for  healthier  flowers,  shrubs,  trees 
and  lawns. 

Ask  Your  Seed  Dealer  for  Information  on  the  Use  of 


PRODUCTS 

The  Emblem  of  Purity  in  Seeds 


THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 

Established  1885 

SEATTLE  4,  WASHINGTON 

*Our  Research  Laboratories  are  equipped  to  analyze  your  soil  and  to  give  definite 
information  on  the  use  of  the  MORCROP  Fertilizer  or  Fertilizer  Supplement  it  re- 
quires. A small  fee  is  charged  for  this  important  service. 
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